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Introduction:  Maryhelen  Vicars 


They're  Not  Making 
Any  More  of  it 


Alberta,  with  only  10  percent  of  Can- 
ada's population,  produces  20  per 
cent  of  the  country's  agricultural 
products:  50  per  cent  of  the  barley;  40  per 
cent  of  the  canola;  35  per  cent  of  the  oats 
and  honey:  and  20  per  cent  of  the  wheat  and 
hay. 

Alberta  has  the  largest  livestock  popula- 
tion of  the  western  provinces  with  50  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  and  calves,  40  per  cent  of 
the  hogs  and  nearly  55  percent  of  the  sheep 
and  lambs. 

In  agriculture.  Alberta  is  self-sufficient 
on  a  net  basis.  That  is.  we  import  some  food 
we  can't  grou  —  (citrus  fruit,  for  example) 
but  according  to  an  Environment  Council 
of  Alberta  study  into  Alberta's  agricultural 
land  base,  "the  agriculture  industry  would 


have  to  have  drastic  problems  before  the 
local  availability  of  food  could  become  a 
concern." 

These  reassuring  statistics  aside,  there  is 
good  reason  for  Albertans  to  be  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  agricultural  land. 

The  productiv  ity  and  quality  of  the  land 
has  been  declining,  at  least  partly  because  of 
farming  practices  (see  storj  p.  1 1),  and  more 
and  more  of  the  best  land  is  being  used  each 
year  for  non-agricultural  purposes.  Near  cit- 
ies, it  is  often  the  most  productive  land  which 
is  chosen  for  industrial  and  residential  deve- 
lopment; further  afield,  resource  develop- 
ment is  the  main  competitor  for  farmland. 

Of  these  and  related  issues.  ECA  senior 
research  officer  Peggy  Thompson  writes: 
".  .  .  the  potential  exists  to  seriously  under- 


mine the  land  base  for  the  future  if  problems 
affecting  agriculture  are  ignored  now  .  .  . 
The  future  will  ultimately  be  shaped  by  deci- 
sions that  are  made  now.  and  these  decisions 
must  be  made  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
long-term  security  of  the  agricultural  land 
base. " 

In  this  issue,  the  second  of  two  on  land 
use.  Environment  I  lews  tackles  these  prob- 
lems and  looks  at  some  possible  solutions, 
too.  Some  interesting  ones  came  from  a 
number  of  farmers,  developers  and  politi- 
cians we  polled  for  their  ideas  (story  p.  28). 

In  general  terms,  the  solution  seems  to  lie 
in  looking  beyond  the  short  term  benefits  of 
inefficient  farming  practices  and  of  building 
on  good  farmland:  opting  instead  for  the 
long-term  benefit  (to  us  and  to  a  hungry 
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world)  of  conservation. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea,  and  easy  enough 
for  someone  not  directly  involved  to  con- 
clude. It  is,  on  the  surface,  simply  good 
common  sense  that  the  best  land  should 
grow  food.  We  would  not,  after  all,  split  the 
best  veneer-quality  hardwood  for  the  kitchen 
stove. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  that  simple.  Like 
generals  in  comfortable  offices  making  paper 
sacrifices  in  wartime,  we  are  asking  the  farm- 
ers and  developers  in  the  front  line  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  this  conservation  than  we 
will  (although  as  urban  consumers,  we  may 
pay  more  for  houses  and  food  as  a  result). 

If  we  ask  a  farmer  offered  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  his  farm  near  the  city  to  turn  the 
offer  down,  we  are  asking  him  to  help  feed 
the  world  by  choosing  more  years  of  hard 
work  instead  of  a  possible  early  and  com- 
fortable retirement. 

If  we  ask  a  developer  to  build  houses  on 
hilly  or  swampy  ground,  he  may  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  developers  building  on  easy- 


to-service  Class  I  land.  And  if  we  ask  an  oil 
company  to  pass  over  oil  or  gas  reserves 
found  under  good  foodland,  the  sacrifice  is 
obvious. 

This  is  the  other  side  of  the  "simple, 
common  sense"  solution.  It  is  a  moral,  polit- 
ical and  economic  conundrum  which  the 
Environment  Council  of  Alberta  will  tackle 
during  its  hearings  later  this  winter. 

One  thing  seems  obvious  already,  how- 
ever: we  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  on  the 
fence  as  the  good  soil  continues  to  be  blown 
and  washed  away,  polluted,  buried  and 
paved  over. 


We  are  always  happy  to  receive  letters  from 
readers,  offering  further  information  or 
comment.  The  Public  I^ands  issue  (Sept./ 
Oct.)  drew  two  letters.  The  first,  from  forest 
land  use  consultant  G.M.  Smart  of  Edmon- 
ton, reads  in  part, 

"Notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups  to  look  only  at  selected 


facts,  and  for  planners  to  apologize  for 
the  actions  of  everyone  else,  the  stories  in 
the  issue  are  quite  good." 

Iain  C.  Taylor,  co-ordinator  of  geography 
and  urban  studies  at  Athabasca  University 
wrote  to  the  editor: 

"I  have  had  it  in  mind  to  congratulate 
you  and  your  staff  on  your  excellent 
Environment  Views  magazine,  which  I 
consistently  find  enjoyable  and  informa- 
tive. 

"Your  most  recent  issue,  however,  on 
"public  lands"  excelled  even  your  high 
standards.  Congratulations!  The  graph- 
ics, photography,  diagrams  and  articles 
are  beautifully  assembled  and  consistently 
raise  issues  of  significant  public  interest. 
Keep  up  the  excellent  work!" 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  with 
words  of  advice,  praise  or  criticism. 

Maryhelen  Vicars,  a  former  journalist,  is  the  freelance 
editor  of  Environment  Views. 


m 
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by  David  Evans 


David  Evans  is  a  Calgary-based  consultant  who  has 
participated  in  a  number  ol  interventions  for  ERCB  sour 
gas  hearings  on  behalf  of  rural  residents 


Alberta  's  history  and  f  uture  grow  out 
of  the  land.  T  his  province's 
agricultural,  forestry  and  ranching 
base,  if  protected,  can  forever  provide 
Albertans  (and  the  world)  with  an 
important  source  of  food,  wood  products 
and  economic  security. 

Superimposed  on  this  long  term 
heritage  is  the  relatively  short  term  (and  we 
now  know  wildly  fluctuating)  economic 
activity  of  non-renewable  resource 
exploitation.  This  short  term  economic 
activity  is.  increasingly,  in  conflict  with  the 
long  term  benefits  of  proper  land 
management. 

Resource  projects,  primarily  located  in 
rural  areas,  are  planned  and  carried  out  by 
urban-oriented  governments  and 
industries.  As  well,  the  benefits  of  resource 
development  largely  go  to  urban  centres 
with  rural  residents  paying  the  price. 

Rural  dwellers  have  little  recourse  in 
coping  with  negative  impacts  as  the 
voracious  appetite  of  urban  populations  is 
satisfied:  relative  numbers  and  absolute 
wealth  are  the  deciding  factors  in  favor  of 
the  needs  of  urban  populations. 

People  in  rural  areas  have  distinctly 
different  requirements  of  and  attitudes 
toward  their  environment  than  do 
urbanites.  The  rural  economy  and  lifestyle 
are  different  and  often  strongly  cherished 
by  rural  residents.  Rural  attitudes  toward 
space  and  land,  how  each  is  used  and  the 
intensity  of  use  also  differ.  Even  the 
acceptable  types  of  physical  structures 
placed  on  the  land,  their  height,  form  and 
color  are  different. 

Rural  residents  view  the  environment  as 
productive,  renewable  and  have  developed 
a  relationship  w  it h  their  surroundings  they 
feel  is  more  in  harmony  and  less  exploitive 
and  frantic  than  urban  residents  have  w  ith 
theirs.  Rural  residents  also  perceive  the 
environmnet  as  clean:  something  that 
should  be  protected.  Resource 
development  challenges  the  way  in  which 
rural  people  v  iew  and  work  their 
environment. 

In  Alberta,  all  applications  for  resource 


development  must  be  rev  icwed  and 
approved  by  the  Energy  Resources 
C  onservation  Board  (ERCB).  Because  the 
ERCB  is  governed  by  prov  incial 
legislation,  it  is  an  arm  of  an  urban- 
oriented  government  policy  and  has 
become,  through  its  actions,  an  agent  of 
change  to  rural  society  because  decisions 
are  made  with  little  appreciation  of  how 
resource  development  comes  into  conflict 
with  rural  values  and  needs.  In  areas  close 
to  expanding  urban  centres,  the  ERCB  s 
approval  of  and  push  for  rapid  resource 
development  has  made  it  the  leading  edge 
of  urbanization  pressures. 

This  is  most  evident  in  the  case  of  sour 
gas  development.  Sour  gas  processing 
plants,  1 16  of  which  dot  the  Alberta 
landscape,  and  countless  associated 
facilities  are  elements  of  resource 
development  that  are  having  a  negative 
impact  on  the  long  term  social  and  physical 
env  ironment  of  rural  Alberta. 

Because  the  way  in  which  sour  gas  plant 
sites  are  chosen  is  as  controversial  as  their 
actual  location,  because  the  type  and  look 
of  structures,  intensity  of  activ  ity  and  the 
lifestyle  associated  with  gas  plants 
challenges  rural  views  of  how  the 
environment  should  be  used  and  look,  gas 
plants  are  visually  and  sociologically 
foreign  to  their  surroundings.  As  well,  gas 


plants  are  sources  of  pollution  that 
threaten  the  productive  capacity  of 
agricultural  and  ranching  operations,  and 
affect  human  health.  The  concern  rural 
residents  have  about  the  negative  impacts 
of  sour  gas  dev  elopment  has  made  such 
development  a  province-wide  political 
issue. 

Clearly,  our  incareasing  dependence  on 
non-renewable  resource  development  has 
resulted  in  productive  land  and  elements  of 
rural  society  being  lost  or  threatened  by  the 
byproducts  of  resource  development.  The 
failure  of  gov  ernment  to  strictly  enforce  air 
c  and  water  quality  standards  and  to 
r  respond  to  rural  pleas  has  only  aggravated 
|  the  situation. 

I     We  must  remember  that  Alberta  is  also 
dependent  on  those  who  work  the  land  as  a 
renewable  resource.  However,  these  people 
are  being  pushed  aside  for  the  short  term 
benefits  of  non-renewable  resource 
development. 

It  would  not  be  feasible  nor  responsible 
to  demand  an  end  to  resource  exploitation 
and  processing.  Our  dependence  on  this 
sector  of  the  economy  is  too  great  and  we 
all  need  the  products  of  resource  industries. 
But  our  long  term,  renewable  land-based 
economy  and  society  must  be  vigilantly 
protected.  A  clean  industry  and  a 
dev  elopment  policy  that  accounts  for  and 
limits  the  impact  urban  needs  have  on  rural 
society,  while  expensive  in  the  short  term, 
can  not  be  viewed  as  unreasonable. 

The  total  recover)  ol  valuable  products 
(in  the  case  of  sour  gas.  sulphur),  the 
elimination  of  pollutants  and  protection  of 
rural  economy  and  lifestyles  is  a  socio- 
political decision  that  must  be  made  before 
the  negative  consequences  of  our  present 
resource  development  policy  become 
irreversable. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
subsidizing  of  a  section  of  Alberta's 
population  by  reducing  mortgage  rates, 
and  we  must  also  be  prepared  to  subsidize 
and  guarantee  the  protection  of  a  physical 
and  social  environment  which  is  important 
to  us  all. 
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Jim  Wilson 

The  Agricultural 
Land  Base  in  Alberta 

Go  North,  Young  Farmer? 


Alberta's  dramatic  petro-wealth  may 
come  and  go,  but  its  historic  agricul- 
tural base  and  the  land  it  requires 
appear  to  have  a  virtually  unlimited  future. 

"I  simply  can't  conceive  of  a  scenario 
where  there's  not  enough  good  farmland 
available  in  Alberta  to  feed  Albertans  and 
provide  for  our  export  markets,"  says  Brian 
Colgan,  a  land  use  specialist  with  Alberta 
agriculture. 

At  least  in  the  short  term,  provincial  sta- 
tistics bear  Colgan  out.  Alberta  has  almost 
an  embarrassment  of  agricultural  soil  in  use 
and  significant  areas  yet  untouched  but 
potentially  usable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Of  Alberta's  63.9  million  hectares  of  land 
(there's  another  2.3  million  hectares  of 
water),  fully  20  million  hectares  are  already 
used  for  some  form  of  agriculture  and  an- 
other four  to  10  million  hectares,  depending 
on  which  estimate  you  accept,  can  still  be 
brought  into  the  farmland  inventory. 

But  that's  the  optimistic  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. On  the  less-attractive  side  the  numbers 
aren't  so  encouraging,  at  least  on  first  look. 

The  best  farmland  in  the  province  - 
Class  1  on  the  Canada  Land  Inventory  scale 
of  excellent  Class  I  to  agriculturally  practi- 
cally worthless  Class  7  —  amounts  to  about 
730,000  hectares,  more  than  half  of  it  in  the 
heavily-populated  Edmonton-Calgary  cor- 
ridor. This  land  is  being  quickly  gobbled  up 
by  non-agricultural  uses,  as  the  province's 


population  and  industries  concentrate  more 
and  more  near  the  large  cities. 

And  much  of  the  potentially-usable  unde- 
veloped land  is  located  in  the  north,  particu- 
larly the  Peace  River  area,  where  the  grow- 
ing season  is  shorter  and  transportation 
problems  can  make  agricultura  an  expen- 
sive proposition. 

There  are  also  concerns  that  the  con- 
ventionally-oriented increases  in  agricultural 
production  may  be  limited.  Peggy  Thomp- 
son, senior  research  officer  with  the  Envir- 
onment Council  of  Alberta,  says  in  a  report 
on  agricultural  land  that  while  average  crop 
yields  will  probably  still  show  increases  in 
years  to  come,  the  rate  of  increase  will  be 
much  slower  than  in  the  past  few  decades. 

Also,  the  cost  of  energy  inputs  for  fertil- 
izer and  other  manufacturing  processes,  and 
fuel  for  farm  equipment,  is  rising  rapidly. 
Environmental  concerns  have  been  raised 
about  the  effects  of  fertilziers.  herbicides 
and  pesticides.  There  are  some  signs  that 
soil  structure  is  deteriorating  while  salinity 
and  acidity  are  increasing;  and  even  water 
for  irrigation  in  some  of  the  more  heavily- 
farmed  areas  of  the  south  may  one  day  be 
limited. 

Agricultural  land  is  also  required  for 
livestock,  so  expansion  of  either  livestock 
production  or  cropping  may  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  And  while  Thompson 
agrees  that  improvement  of  unimpro\ed 


land  is  possible,  its  often-marginal  qualities 
must  be  considered. 

Brian  Colgan  supports  Thompson's  re- 
port, although  he  takes  a  somewhat  more 
optimistic  view  of  the  points  she  raises.  Col- 
gan says  about  a  million  hectares  of  agricul- 
tural land  was  added  to  the  pro\  ince's  inven- 
tory in  the  five  years  from  1976  to  1981. 
partly  by  cultivating  what  was  formerly  bush- 
land,  rock  piles  and  drainage  areas  within 
existing  cultivated  land.  But  about  30  per 
cent  of  it,  he  says,  came  from  new  lands, 
particularly  in  the  Peace  River  area. 

Colgan  also  says  the  quality  and  fertility 
of  the  land  are  becoming  a  distinct  problem. 
"There's  no  question  that  the  natural  fertil- 
ity of  the  land  is  decreasing."  he  says.  "But 
what  that  says  is  the  land  is  not  as  fertile  as  it 
was  in  its  original  grassland  state  bet  ore  it 
was  first  broken.  In  fact,  there's  no  reason 
why  through  fertilization  we  can't  easil) 
adjust  lor  the  decrease. 

"Proper  crop  rotation,  grass  and  legume 
rotation  —  in  general,  proper  land  manage- 
ment -  can  provide  assistance,  and  fertili- 
zation will  do  the  rest.  I  suspect  we  maj  t  un 
into  some  micronutrient  problems  in  future 
years  with  the  loss  of  copper  and  other  trace 
elements,  but  the  technology  will  be  deve- 
loped to  provide  for  that." 

He  doesn't  share  env  ironmentalists' con- 
cern over  fertilization's  environmental  im- 
pact: he  believes  technology  and  good  man- 
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DISPOSITION  OF  LAND  IN  ALBERTA 
GREEN,  YELLOW  AND  WHITE  AREAS 


White  Area 

Agriculture  —  Not  available 
for  Homestead-Sale 

Yellow  Area 

Available  tor  Settlement 
Green  Area 

Withdrawn  from  Settlement 


Stumps  and  debris  still  piled  in  fields  recently 
cleared  north  of  Edmonton  (opposite) 


agement  practices  can  solve  these  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  challenge 
Alberta's  agriculture  industry  must  face  in 
the  next  few  years,  however,  is  simply  the 
inevitability  of  its  growth.  It's  not  enough  to 
say  that  there's  potential  land  available  for 
expansion  —  that  land  must  be  proven  and 
developed. 

At  present,  according  to  Peggy  Thomp- 
son, w  ith  only  a  tenth  of  Canada's  popula- 
tion. Alberta  produces  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  country's  agricultural  product.  This  in- 
cludes 50  per  cent  of  the  barley,  20  per  cent 
of  the  canola,  30  per  cent  of  the  oats  and 
honey  and  20  per  cent  of  the  wheat  and  hay. 

Alberta  also  maintains  the  largest  live- 
stock population  of  Canada's  western  pro- 
vinces, accounting  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  and  calves.  40  per  cent  of  the  hogs  and 
nearly  55  per  cent  of  the  sheep  and  lambs. 


To  cope  with  population  and  export 
increases,  cultivated  land  has  been  increas- 
ing by  about  one  per  cent  annually  for  the 
past  25  years.  During  this  same  period,  pro- 
ductivity has  increased  by  about  70  per  cent. 
Farms  are  also  getting  bigger,  due  both  to 
amalgamation  of  smaller  operations  and 
expansion  into  new  land.  According  to 
Alberta  Agriculture  statistics,  in  192 1  there 
were  82.954  farms  in  the  province,  averag- 
ing 143  hectares.  By  the  1976  census,  the 
number  of  farms  had  dwindled  to  57.310. 
but  their  average  si/e  had  grown  to  350 
hectares. 

The  economic  base  of  the  industry  itself 
is  certainly  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
expansion.  In  1976  the  value  of  farmland 
and  buildings  was  SI 0.4  billion;  livestock 
and  poultry  added  another  S2  billion;  and 
implements  a  further  SI.  1  billion.  This  SI  3.5 


billion  total  had  increased  to  SIX  billion  by 
1979.  an  average  capitalization  oi  $290,000 
per  farm.  During  the  same  period  farmers' 
cash  receipts  increased  from  S2  billion  to 
S2.8  billion,  and  by  the  end  of  1 98 1  were  at 
almost  S3. 9  billion  a  year. 

Change  and  growth  are  continuing,  and 
estimates  lor  the  year  2000  suggest  anywhere 
from  nine  million  to  14  million  hectares  of 
cultivated  land  will  be  needed  in  the  pro- 
vince. Thompson  says,  compared  with  the 
7.3  million  hectares  currently  being  worked. 

The  speed  with  which  demands  tor  new 
land  and  or  higher  per-hectare  yields  could 
develop  is  startling.  As  Thompson's  study 
points  out  if  Alberta's  share  of  the  Canadian 
market  were  to  increase  by  just  10  per  cent 
(to  30  per  cent),  over-all  yields  would  have 
to  increase  by  a  full  50  per  cent.  This  would 
obviously  require  substantially  more  land 
for  livestock  production,  and  while  more 
efficient  use  of  existing  land  would  have  an 
effect,  land  under  cultivation  would  have  to 
be  increased  dramatically.  This  projection 
also  ignores  the  natural  increases  expected 
due  to  population  growth. 

The  question,  then,  is  where  to  find  the 
substantial  amounts  of  land  that  will  be 
needed  before  the  end  of  the  century.  Cer- 
tainly, the  surveys  show  it  exists.  Hut  the 
desireability  of  virtually  all  the  land  now 
available  but  unused  is  adv  ersely  affected  bj 
its  soil  quality,  climate,  distance  from  mar- 
kets, land  use  regulations  or  more  often,  a 
combination  of  these  factors. 

"A  lot  of  what  we  consider  farmland  in 
Alberta  isn't  able  to  grow  fruit  or  other 
high-yield  crops, "says  Brian  Colgan.  "Some 
of  the  land  well  need  in  the  next  few  years 
can  come  from  areas  where  farming  is 
already  well-established,  but  we'll  have  to 
find  it  in  other  parts  of  the  province  as  well." 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  real  sources 
of  more  farmland:  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  farmland  to  create  higher  per- 
hectare  and  per-farm  yields;  and  develop- 
ment of  the  remaining  source  of  CLl  Class  2 
and  3  land  in  the  province  —  the  Peace 
River  district. 

On  paper,  increasing  land-use  efficiency 
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THE  CANADA  LAND  INVENTORY  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 


Generalized  Soil  Capability 

The  Canada  Land  Inventory  classifica 
tion  system  groups  mineral  soils  into 
seven  classes  according  to  their 
potential  and  limitations  for  agricultu- 
ral use  Class  1  soils  are  the  most 
highly  rated,  with  no  significant  limita 
tions  (or  cropping,  while  class  7  soils 
have  no  agricultural  potential 


Class  1 

no  significant  limitations  for  crops 
Class  2  ♦  3 

moderate  to  moderately  severe  limitations 
for  crops 

Other 

severe  limitations  to  no  capability  for  crops 
+  forage;  organic  soils 

Unclassified  Land 

Environment  Council  ol  Alberta 


is  relatively  simple.  In  the  real  world,  how- 
ever, it  will  involve  significant  amounts  of 
emotional  pain  and  technical  controversy. 

Summerfallow  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
tentious agricultural  efficiency  issue.  The 
process  of  letting  pieces  of  land  lie  idle  in 
rotation  with  cropping  has  been  used  on  the 
Prairies  since  the  early  1900s.  Theoretically, 
the  technique  conserves  soil  moisture,  regen- 
erates fertility  (that  of  nitrogen  in  particular) 
and  controls  weeds.  According  to  Alberta 
Agriculture,  in  19 17  summerfallow  acreage 
comprised  only  1 5  per  cent  of  the  province's 
cultivated  land,  a  not-too-upsetting  ratio. 
"Today,"  observes  Colgan,  "the  whole  ration- 
ale of  summerfallow  needs  to  be  questioned, 
and  I'm  certain  there  could  be  less  summer- 
fallow  than  there  is  today." 

He  says  two  million  to  2.5  million  hec- 
tares of  land  are  left  in  summerfallow  every 
year,  about  a  third  of  the  province's  culti- 
vated land.  "Among  our  concerns  over  sum- 


merfallow —  in  addition  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  farmland  it  takes  out  of  produc- 
tion —  are  soil  erosion  and  the  fact  that  in 
large  measure,  the  practice  contributes  to 
dryland  salinity  problems." 

An  indication  that  not  even  farmers  are 
convinced  such  extensive  summerfallow  is 
necessary  is  Colgan's  observation  that  "when 
prices  are  good  and  there  are  no  quotas, 
there's  less  summerfallow.  The  farmers  sim- 
ply buy  more  nitrogen." 

Some  share  of  the  land  needed  in  the 
next  two  decades,  then,  could  come  from  a 
decrease  in  the  summerfallow  "crop". 

But  there  are  non-agricultural  factors 
contributing  to  inefficient  farmland  use. 
From  the  political  vantage,  some  farmers 
believe  current  farmland's  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  city  and  industrial  develop- 
ers must  be  reappraised,  to  protect  foodlands 
from  people  and  factories. 

"What  we  have  to  recognize  is  that  not 


all  the  land  in  the  areas  of  major  population 
growth,  especially  the  Edmonton-Calgary 
corridor,  is  good  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion." says  John  Kolkman.  research  and 
policy  co-ordinator  for  the  Christian  Farm- 
ers Federation.  "There's  lots  of  poor  grow- 
ing land  out  there  that's  fine  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  there's  no  reason  we  couldn't  be 
directing  our  non-agricultural  devlopment 
there.  I  think  over-all  our  land  is  being  used 
very  inefficiently.  There  are  huge  areas  east 
and  west  of  Edmonton  for  example  that  are 
now  filled  with  country  residences  of  several 
acres  apiece,  instead  of  with  more  intensive 
housing  development.  And  now  they're 
having  to  develop  areas  beyond  those  resi- 
dences for  more  housing  —  and  that's  on 
land  that's  actually  very  good  foodland." 

Ken  Kelly,  of  the  Alberta  municipal 
affairs  department  interagency  branch,  says 
existing  legislation  controlling  provincial 
land  use  and  attempting  to  protect  specific 
usages  including  agriculture  has  done  its  job 
fairly  well. 

"There's  an  effort  being  made  by  most 
jurisdictions  to  maintain  the  better-quality 
agricultural  land  for  farming,  and  steer  other 
uses  to  less-fertile  areas,"  he  says.  "But  most 
settlement  has  been  near  where  the  best 
farmland  is  located,  simply  because  of  the 
historic  growth  pattern  of  the  province.  And 
we're  doing  our  darndest  to  preserve  what's 
left  over." 

Kelly  says  there's  no  conscious  effort  to 
try  to  trade  off  opening  up  new  farmland  or 
settlement  areas  to  provide  equivalent  land 
replacing  that  lost  to  urban  and  industrial 
development.  "But  I  think  most  of  the  peo- 
ple involved  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
make  the  right  choices  —  after  all,  the  guy 
who  wants  to  grow  food  should  be  able  to 
do  so." 

But  demands  are  changing  due  to  land 
use  conflicts,  and  there's  increasing  pressure 
to  adjust  the  legislation.  Kolkman  says  the 
Canada  Land  Inventory,  for  instance,  has 
severe  limitations  at  exactly  the  point  where 
it's  needed  most  —  providing  sufficiently- 
detailed  analyses  to  indicate  the  best  sitings 
for  non-agricultural  projects  in  areas  general- 


A  bountiful  barley  harvest  in  the  Peace  River 
district 
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ly  preferred  tor  and  established  for  farming. 

"We  simply  must  have  a  better  land  use 
policy  for  the  province  than  we  have  right 
now .  or  we'll  lose  some  of  our  most  valuable 
foodland."  he  saj  s. 

All  land  in  the  province  is  controlled 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  Alberta 
Planning  Act.  which  governs  how  land  is 
used  —  for  agriculture,  settlement,  forest 
preserve  and  every  other  purpose.  The  act 
was  intended  to  control  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  Crown  and  other  land,  and  by 
and  large  appears  to  have  done  its  job. 

At  the  next  level  down,  regional  planning 
commissions  make  decisions  as  to  what's 
best  for  their  local  needs,  guided  by  the 
Planning  Act's  regulations.  RPC  decisions 
can  be,  and  frequently  are,  appealed  to  the 
Alberta  Planning  Board,  which  has  ultimate 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  Planning 
Act. 

And  at  the  grassroots  level  there  are  local 
regulations:  most  cities,  for  example,  won't 
allow  commercial  farming  or  liv  estock  oper- 
ations within  their  boundaries. 

Whether  Kolkman  and  others  seeking 
legislative  change  can  succcd  or  not  only 
time  will  tell.  But  even  if  the  legislation  does 


change,  controlling  the  loss  of  farmland  to 
other  uses,  the  enormous  demands  projected 
for  increscd  farmland  will  require  the  open- 
ing of  new  areas. 

And  it's  here  that  the  province's  land  use 
legislation  and  philosophies  probably  exert 
the  most  control.  The  regulations  divide 
Alberta  into  three  specific  areas  in  terms  of 
agricultural  prospects.  The  "white" area  is  in 
the  southeastern  third  of  the  province  where 
most  of  us  live,  and  it's  open  to  virtuallv  anj 
agricultural  or  non-agricultural  use.  Much, 
but  not  all.  of  the  arable  "white"  land  is  in 
agricultural  use. 

The  "green"  area,  basically  the  forested 
half  of  the  prov  ince  extending  the  length  of 
the  B.C.  border  and  covering  almost  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  province,  is  Crown 
land,  generally  unavailable  tor  settlement  or 
agriculture  except  grazing.  It's  intended  to 
be  and  to  remain  a  sort  ol  Green  Heritage 
Fund. 

The  "yellow"  area  is  probably  the  most 
important  region  for  potential  agricultural 
expansion.  It's  located  primarily  in  the  Peace 
Riv  er  district,  and  some  ol  it  has  been  opened 
to  homesteading. 

insion  into  either  the  open  lands 


John  Kolkman 


available  in  the  "white"  or  "yellow"  areas 
may  not  be  easv.  I  he  growing  season  be- 
comes shorter  the  further  north  you  go.  Yet 
a  substantial  amount  of  the  land  with  the 
longest  growing  season  more  frost-free 
dav  s  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  province  where  marginal  rainfall  makes 
farming  a  tricky  venture  requiring  substan- 
tial amounts  of  irrigation.  The  southern 
lands  also  have  a  CI. I  classification  of  4  to  7. 
making  them  at  best  marginal  for  culti- 
vation. 

The  north,  in  the  end.  may  be  the  best 
long-haul  solution. 

Peter  Mills,  an  agrometeorologist  at  the 
Beaverlodge  Research  Station  west  ol 
Grande  Prairie,  says  most  reservations  peo- 
ple have  about  this  prospect  are  unfounded. 

"The  major  limitation  to  agriculture  from 
the  climatic  point  of  view  here  is  not  the 
temperature,  or  number  of  frost-tree  days, 
but  the  amount  of  moisture  and  its  timing." 
he  says.  Labelling  the  Peace  River  district's 
future  agricultural  potential  as  "tremen- 
dous". Mills  says  it's  an  area  whose  time  is 
about  to  come. 

He  admits  to  problems:  the  south  part  of 
the  region  has  heavy  soils  which  trap  mois- 
ture efficiently:  in  the  north  soils  are  lighter 
and  sandier,  and  thus  more  susceptible  to 
drought  conditions. 

In  the  area's  favor,  however,  is  a  big.  big 
plus:  "People  dismiss  this  area  too  quickly." 
he  savs.  "It's  almost  like  a  little  oasis.  In  our 
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A  mobile  irrigation  system  In  southern  Alberta. 


Agrometeorologist  Peter  Mills  of  the  Beaver  Lodge 
research  station. 
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Peter  Mills 


55°  to  59°  geographic  range,  photo-effects 
come  into  play.  It  may  be  cooler,  and  we 
may  have  a  few  less  days  without  frost,  but 
the  days  are  quite  a  lot  longer.  This  factor 
alone  makes  up  for  the  growing  season  dif- 
ferences between  the  Peace  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  province,  because  of  a  much 
more  intensive  growing  season. 

He  says  crop  yields  frequently  match 
those  of  the  south,  and  points  out  that  the 
region  was  originally  opened  up  for  grow- 
ing wheat  —  even  though  there's  a  general 
public  view  that  it's  too  cold  there  to  grow 
wheat  or  anything  else. 

Somewhat  farther  north,  at  Fort  Vermil- 
lion where  the  season  is  even  shorter.  Mills 
says  sweet  corn  is  grown  with  ease,  accom- 
modated by  still-longer  days.  Full  crops  of 
wheat  come  about  20  days  earlier  and  bar- 


ley 1 0  days  earlier  than  near  Grande  Prairie. 

Currently  there  are  about  2.6  million 
hectares  of  land  in  agricultural  use  in  the 
Peace  district,  about  13  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
vince s  total.  Estimates  are  that  there  are  at 
least  another  eight  million  hectares  availa- 
ble. And  moisture  problems,  particularly  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  area,  may  have  an 
irrigation  solution:  Mills  says  it's  been  tried 
experimentally  with  some  success,  and  the 
sandy  soil  is  ideal  for  the  procedure.  He's 
currently  involved  in  a  project  to  see  just 
how  effective  Peace  River  irrigation  could 
be,  and  he  says  based  on  exprience  there 
and  in  other  part  of  Alberta,  he  expects  an 
average  100  percent  increase  in  yield,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  and  variety  of  crop. 

The  remaining  problems,  and  not  be 
lightly  dismissed,  both  involve  money:  the 


area  must  be  surveyed  and  roads  put  in 
before  they  can  be  opened  up:  and  transpor- 
tation costs  created  by  longer  distances  to 
and  from  major  markets  and  supplies  of 
equipment  must  be  assessed. 

But  the  numbers  indicate  these  problems 
must  be  solved.  If  the  most  dramatic  projec- 
tion for  land  requirements  in  the  year  2000 
is  realized,  the  province  will  have  to  find 
almost  seven  million  hectares  of  new  farm- 
land, according  to  Peggy  Thomspon's  report. 
Cutting  summerfallow  by  half  would  pro- 
vide one  million  to  two  million  hectares. 
That  leaves  at  least  five  million  more  w  hich 
cannot  be  accommodated  by  productivity 
increases  or  clearing  more  land  on  existing 
farms  for  more  intensive  use. 

Jim  Wilson  is  the  editor  o(  Alberta  Inc.  and  a  freelance 
writer 
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R.C.  MacKenzie 


Land  Stewardship 

More  than  just  good  farming  practices. 


prial  view  of  thjpe  east  Prairie  River  area,  showing 
nerfadow  acreage  as  dark  patched 


Residents  of  Canada's  prairie  provin- 
ces and  the  American  plains  states 
like  to  refer  to  their  homeland  as  the 
"Bread  basket  of  the  world"  Those  who  are 
farmers  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
their  efforts  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  as  well  as  less  for- 
tunate citizens  of  other  nations. 

But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  success 
story,  largely  because  Canadian  agriculture 
has  been  so  successful.  Most  of  us  take  food 
for  granted.  Urban  dwellers  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  food  comes  from  the  land 
rather  than  from  the  back  rooms  of  super- 
markets. Not  having  to  w  orry  about  hunger, 
we  are  more  concerned  with  material  goods, 
home  ownership  and  recreational  activities. 


In  our  commodity-oriented  system  of 
economics,  all  of  these  compete  with  agri- 
culture for  land  use.  Manufactured  goods 
come  from  factories  located  near  major 
urban  centres.  Housing  developments  con- 
sume land  as  they  move  farther  from  the 
city  core,  and  municipal  parks  and  airports 
occupy  large  tracts  of  land  as  well. 

The  result  has  been  an  alarming  disap- 
pearance of  prime  agricultural  land  every- 
where in  Canada.  In  addition,  some  serious 
concerns  have  been  raised  about  the  long 
term  capability  of  agricultural  soils  to  con- 
tinue crop  production  at  their  present  rate. 
There  is  evidence  that  present-day  farming 
practices  may  be  causing  significant  degra- 
dation of  soil  fertility.  Together,  these  fears 


have  revived  interest  in  the  age-old  concept 
of  land  stewardship  best  summarized  by  the 
expression  "Land  is  not  given  to  us;  it  is 
merely  borrowed  from  our  children." 

Accepting  that  concept  means  making 
certain  those  w  ho  follow  us  are  not  depri\  ed 
of  the  benefits  we  receive.  Also  implied  is 
the  need  to  discard  present-day  North  Amer- 
ican attitudes  of  absolute  ownership  as  thej 
arc  applied  to  land.  Our  present  concept  of 
land  as  a  commodity  is  forcing  many  farmers 
to  sell  out  or  to  employ  land  management 
techniques  resulting  in  short-term  economic- 
gains  at  the  expense  of  long-term  produc- 
tivity. 

The  concepts  involved  in  a  review  of  land 
stewardship  are  complex.  For  example,  the 
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Dr.  W.B.  McGill 


terms  "soil"  and  "land"  tend  to  be  used 
interchangeably  but  they  are  not  the  same 
thing.  "Land"  generally  refers  to  the  solid 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  under  the  influ- 
ence of  atmosphere,  soil,  underlying  geol- 
ogy, hydrology  and  plant  and  animal  popu- 
lations including  past  and  present  human 
activities.  "Soil"  is  one  component  of  land. 
It  is  the  naturally  occurring,  unconsolidated 
mineral  or  organic  material  at  the  earth's 
surface  capable  of  supporting  plant  growth. 

Soil  fertility,  then,  is  the  ability  of  soil  to 
provide  nutrients  and  rooting  conditions 
necessary  for  plant  growth.  It  is  affected  by 
nutrient  supply,  acidity,  salinity  and  other 
factors.  On  the  other  hand,  land  productiv- 
ity is  determined  not  only  by  soil  fertility  but 
also  by  topography,  drainage,  proximity  to 
markets  and  other  considerations. 

Are  soil  fertility  and  land  productivity 
being  degraded?  John  Kolkman,  research 
and  policy  coordinator  of  the  Christian 
Farmers  Federation  says  yes,  but  no  one 
seems  to  be  certain  what  the  term  'degrada- 
tion' means.  It  seems  to  be  a  catch-all  term, 
referring  to  conditions  such  as  diminished 
nutrient  level;  physical  loss  of  soil  or  some 
of  its  components  through  erosion;  increased 
salinity,  loss  of  moisture  and  other  changes 
that  result  in  lower  crop  yeilds. 

In  Soil  Fertility  and  Land  Productivity., 
published  by  the  Environment  Council  of 
Alberta  (EC A),  Dr.  W.B.  McGill,  head  of 
the  University  of  Alberta's  soil  sciences 
department,  writes:  "Although  the  exact 
extent  of  degradation  is  not  known,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  conclude  that  there  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  land  degradation 
.  .  .  There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
much  of  the  land  degradation  problem  is 
due  to  a  resistance  among  some  farmers  to 
apply  known,  effective  conservation  meth- 
ods. This  may  be  because  the  economic 
system  requires  a  short-term  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  longer-term  stability,  because 
they  are  unaware  of  alternate  methodolo- 
gies, or  because  they  are  not  convinced  of 
the  need  for  conservation  or  the  efficacy  of 
suggested  ways  to  achieve  it". 

This  makes  it  sound  as  though  the  soil 


degradation  problem  should  be  laid  squarely 
at  the  feet  of  the  farmers.  But  should  it? 

Farmers  are  often  skeptical  of  the  tech- 
nical advice  given  to  them,  but  perhaps  this 
skepticism  can  be  better  understood  by 
examining  the  history  of  one  farming  prac- 
tice, summerfallowing,  once  much  in  vogue 
among  soil  scientists  but  now  widely  dis- 
couraged. 

Summerfallowing  is  the  practice  of  leav- 
ing part  of  a  farm's  cultivated  land  unseeded 
during  the  growing  season,  on  a  rotating 
basis,  with  each  particular  parcel  left  fallow 
once  in  every  few  years.  Usually  fallowed 
land  is  tilled  several  times  during  the  year  to 


retard  weed  growth.  Today,  at  about  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  cultivated  land,  it  is  Alberta's 
largest  "crop",  says  Brian  Colgan.  a  land  use 
specialist  with  Alberta  Agriculture. 

Ed  Motowylo,  Region  7  co-ordinator 
for  the  National  Farmers  Union,  recalls. 
"Back  in  the  1950s.  I  remember  attending 
meetings  with  my  dad  where  we  were  told 
by  distict  agriculturists  that  summerfallow- 
ing was  the  way  to  go  because  every  once  in 
a  while  the  land  should  be  given  a  rest". 

John  Kolkman  adds.  "At  the  time,  con- 
tinuous cropping  (taking  a  crop  off  the  same 
piece  of  land  every  year)  was  depleting 
moisture  reserves  in  the  soil  and  yields  were 


Zero  tillage  seeding  drill 
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going  down.  So.  summerfallowing  was  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  conserving  moisture 
and  controlling  weeds.  Mind.  you.  this  was 
based  on  the  kind  of  understanding  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  how  soil  fertility 
worked" 

m  During  the  intervening  years  scientists 
-  have  learned  more  about  how  soil  fertility 
I  works  and  are  now  encouraging  farmers  to 
move  away  from  summerfallowing.  In  his 
I  1982  EC  A  report  Dr.  McGill  notes.  "Fal- 
lowing does  not  give  soil  a  rest:  rather  fal- 
lowing starves  soils.  Soils  develop  only  in 
the  presence  of  plants.  Removal  ot  plants 
degrades  soil.  Secondly,  very  litle  extra 
water  is  actually  stored  during  the  fallow 
period." 

if  In  the  early  years  of  summerfallowing 
|  data  indicated  that  land  fallowed  for  one 
5  year  w  ould  produce  higher  crop  yeilds  than 

■  |  land  not  fallowed.  But.  since  the  1960s  the 
|  yield  difference  has  declined  and.  in  fact,  the 
I  trend  has  reversed  since  1979.  The  causes 
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for  this  reversal  are  clouded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  commercial  fertilizers  and  herbicides 
which  have  concealed  the  long-term  dam- 
age done  to  fallowed  soils.  Some  researchers 
estimate  that  organic  content  of  soils  has 
declined  by  40  per  cent  and  are  alarmed  at 
the  billions  of  tons  of  soil  carried  aloft  by  the 
winds  each  year  from  all  three  prairie 
provinces. 

It  was  once  hoped  commercial  fertilizers 
and  other  chemicals  would  solve  all  the 
industry's  problems  with  soil  fertility  but 
farmers  have  noticed  it  takes  more  fertilizer 
every  year  to  get  a  similar  yield  on  the  same 
piece  of  land.  Because  fertilizer  is  derived 
from  petrochemicals,  every  rise  in  the  price 
of  these  commodities  results  in  higher  input 
costs  for  the  farmer.  Already,  some  farmers 
have  reached  a  point  where  it  is  no  logner 
economical  for  them  to  increase  fertilizer 
usage.  "Over  the  past  five  years  fertilizer 
cost  increases  have  been  about  20  per  cent 
per  year",  said  John  Kolkman,  "but  grain 
prices  have  gone  up  less  than  half  that". 

The  use  of  herbicides  and  pesticides  con- 
tinues to  be  a  controversial  subject.  Even 
though  scientific  data  suggest  that  persis- 
tence and  accummulation  of  these  chemi- 
cals in  soils  is  not  a  major  concern,  some 
farm  organizations  have  taken  a  stand 
against  uncontrolled  and  indiscriminate  sale 
of  them  because  it  is  felt  many  have  been 
tested  inadequately  in  the  past.  In  its  Farm 
Policy  for  the  80s  the  NFL)  calls  for  "ade- 
quate restrictions  in  the  licensing  and  use  of 
agricultural  chemicals  and  that  all  agricul- 
tural chemicals  be  proven  to  be  non-harmful 
to  human  beings  and  the  environment".  The 
document  calls  for  an  education  program  to 
expose  what  it  calls  "the  myths  perpetuated 
by  the  Canadian  Agricultural  Chemical 
Association  and  the  Agricultural  Institute 
of  Canada".  In  addition  to  health  and  con- 
tamination concerns,  there  is  evidence  that 
some  herbicides  require  intensive  tillage  in 
order  to  effectively  kill  weeds.  This  leads  to 
the  twin  villains  of  moisture  loss  and  wind 
erosion. 

One  procedure  that  may  have  some  merit 
is  referred  to  as  zero-tillage.  Whereas  nor- 


Elmer  Allen 


mal  cultivation  methods  turn  over  soil  and 
stubble  from  the  previous  years  crop  caus- 
ing soil  components  to  blow  away,  zero-till 
methods  disturb  less  soil  because  seeds  are 
planted  in  among  the  stubble.  Special  heavy- 
duty  seeding  equipment  is  required  and 
more  on  herbicides  must  be  used  for  weed 
control.  Elmer  Allen,  research  economist  at 
Unifarm,  says.  "Zero-till  has  been  successful 
in  southern  Manitoba  where  wind  erosion 
was  a  concern  but  the  only  Alberta  experi- 
ments we're  aware  of  took  place  north  of 
Edmonton  and  they  weren't  successful. 
Because  the  method  doesn't  turn  over  soil 
the  way  normal  tillage  does,  soil  tempera- 
tures tend  to  be  lower.  That  means  a  long 
growing  season  is  required.  In  some  parts  of 
Alberta  we're  already  having  problems  with 
frost  so  we  can't  afford  to  extend  the  grow- 
ing season  longer  than  it  is." 

"There's  also  the  matter  of  soil  type", 
says  NFU's  Ed  Motowylo.  "I  can't  see  it 
working  in  hard  soils;  it  might  be  okay  in 
lighter  ones." 

Other  methods  being  tried  include  plant- 
ing legume  crops  such  as  clover  and  then 
plowing  them  back  into  the  soil  in  the  fall. 
This  "plow-down"  procedure  is  thought  to 
be  an  effective  way  to  increase  soil  nitrogen 
and  organic  fibre. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  some  of  the  fertil- 


ity problems  is  a  return  to  diversified  farm- 
ing in  which  a  variety  of  crops,  pasture  land 
and  livestock  production  allow  more  ration- 
al crop  rotation.  In  the  old  days  livestock 
raising  allowed  farmers  to  use  animal  man- 
ures as  fertilizer,  an  attractive  prospect  with 
today's  high  chemical  prices.  Although  there 
have  been  some  problems  in  using  manure 
in  the  past  it  does  provide  organic  matter 
which  chemical  fertilizers  lack. 

While  many  farmers  might  like  to  return 
to  a  diversified  operation,  it  is  not  economi- 
cally feasible  in  today's  market  conditions. 

Irrigation  has  been  a  blessing  to  crop 
producers  in  southern  Alberta  but  it  has  its 
disadvantages  too.  If  drainage  is  poor,  irri- 
gation can  lead  to  a  water  table  rise  followed 
by  migration  of  dissolved  salts  to  the  surface 
where  they  become  deposited  after  water 
evaporates.  The  resulting  higher  salinity  can 
make  previously  productive  land  unproduc- 
tive. 

Irrigated  land  represents  about  four  per 
cent  of  all  cultivated  land  in  Alberta,  but  it 
accounts  for  12  per  cent  of  the  total  gross 
value  of  agricultural  production.  However, 
water  supplies  arc  finite  and  must  satisfy 
diverse  needs  such  as  domestic,  municipal, 
industrial  and  power  generation  require- 
ments. The  expense  of  an  expanded  irriga- 
tion network  must  be  weighed  against  the 
potential  income  that  might  be  deriv  ed  from 
irrigated  land. 

Stewardship  is  more  than  just  good  farm- 
ing practices,  however.  As  more  and  more 
agricultural  land  disappears  under  asphalt 
and  buildings,  urban  encroachment  brings 
with  it  the  danger  of  environmental  contam- 
ination from  improper  solid  waste  and  sew  - 
age  disposal,  and  dispersal  of  atmospheric 
pollutants. 

Clearly  we  are  all  share  responsibility  for 
the  economic  pressures  and  attitudes  about 
the  importance  of  food  that  gov  ern  the  way 
land  is  treated.  As  Ed  Motowylo  asks. 
"Which  is  more  important:  bigger  cities  or 
food  for  the  future?" 

R  C  MacKenzie  is  the  former  head  of  the  solid  waste 
section  of  Alberta  Environment  s  waste  management 
branch  He  now  operates  a  communications  firm  in 
Edmonton  specializing  in  science  and  technical  writing. 
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Urbanization 

The  lengthening  shadow. 


Ron  James  is  a  40-year-old  Alberta 
farmer.  Until  last  summer,  he  farmed 
a  quarter  section  near  Balzac,  a  small 
community  on  Calgary's  northern  fringe. 

Last  year  he  sold  that  farm  to  a  devel- 
oper who  wanted  the  land  to  build  the 
houses  and  services  he  felt  Calgary  would 
need  in  the  1990s.  Although  .lames  declines 
to  say  how  much  he  got  for  his  quarter 
section,  he  says  he  was  paid  well  above 
market  price  for  similar  agricultural  land 
outside  the  citv  shadow. 
Why  did  he  sell? 

Basically  because  the  price  was  too  good 
to  turn  down.  "It  really  boils  down  to  need. 
All  my  holdings  were  in  that  one  farm  and 
with  the  money  1  got  I  was  able  to  buy  more 
land,  put  up  new  buildings  and  improve  my 
lifestyle."  explains  James. 

For  James,  the  result  of  this  transaction 
is  a  three-quarter  section  farm  further  away 
from  Calgary  that  he  bought  at  a  more 
reasonable  per-hectare  price.  The  result  is 
that  instead  of  every  dollar  being  tied  up  in 
his  farm  he  has  enough  capital  to  build  a 
new  house,  travel  and  not  worry  about  pay- 
ing next  month's  bills. 

For  Alberta,  the  result  of  the  sale  was 
another  package  of  price  farm  land  lost  to 
the  developer's  bulldozer. 

But  for  James,  and  many  other  farmers 
like  him,  the  high  prices  offered  by  develop- 
ers for  land  on  city  fringes,  is  just  too  much 
to  turn  down.  And  it's  especially  tempting  in 
these  days  when  recession  is  making  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  hard-pressed  farmers 
to  survive. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  National 
Farmers'  Union  show  that  from  1975  to 
1980,  interest  payments  increased  198  per 
cent,  petroleum  by  106  percent,  fertilizer  by 
145  percent  and  pesticide  prices  jumped  172 
per  cent.  Faced  with  these  staggering  cost 
increases,  it  becomes  increasingly  more  pro- 
fitable for  farmer  to  simply  sell  out. 

Keith  Sveinson.  head  of  agriculture  bank- 
ing for  the  Royal  Bank  in  Alberta  and  a 
rancher  himself,  says  he  knows  many  farm- 
ers who.  unlike  James,  have  not  bought 
another  farm  but  have  simply  decided  to  get 


out  altogether.  Consequently,  their  talents 
are  lost  and  they  are  not  available  to  open 
up  any  new  farm  land  to  replace  the  old. 

"When  you  look  at  the  amounts  paid  by 
a  term  deposit  and  with  no  risk  at  all.  why 
should  a  farmer  or  any  other  businessman 
take  risks?"  asks  Sveinson. 

The  rapid  grow  th  of  Alberta's  cities,  exa- 
cerbated by  tough  times  for  farmers,  has 
resulted  in  a  steady  erosion  of  the  province's 
agricultural  heartland.  Year  by  year,  the 
land  that  stocks  our  freezers  and  our  cup- 
boards is  being  whittled  away  by  annexa- 
tion, by  country  homes  and  by  industrial 
sites.  Figures  compiled  by  the  Environment 
Council  of  Alberta  show  that  between  1977 
and  1979,  28,245  hectares  of  land  were 
annexed  to  cities,  mostly  in  the  Calgary- 
Edmonton  corridor.  In  the  same  period,  an 
additional  3 1 ,890  hectares  were  taken  out  of 


agricultural  production  and  subdivided  into 
acreages  and  country  estates 

At  first  glance  these  figures  don't  appear 
extreme  when  considered  against  the  20.25 
million  hectares  in  Alberta  still  being  used 
to  grow  crops  and  raise  livestock,  but  the 
quality  ot  land  that  is  being  lost  must  be 
considered. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  Alberta's  land 
base,  about  810.000  hectares,  is  considered 
to  be  prime  farm  land.  The  Canada  Land 
Inventory  ranks  land  on  a  scale  of  one  to 
seven,  from  best  to  worst.  While  Classes  2 
and  3  have  only  moderate  limitations  on 
what  they  can  produce.  Class  6  land  is  good 
only  for  forage  crops  and  Class  7  land  has 
absolutely  no  capability  for  agriculture. 

The  irony  is  that  most  ot  the  province's 
best  soils  lie  around  its  rapidly  growing  cit- 
ies. According  to  the  ECA,  most  of  Alber- 
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ta's  cities  are  located  on  Class  1, 2  or  3  land. 
There  are  about  490,000  hectares  of  class 
one  land  in  the  Calgary-Edmonton  corridor, 
according  to  the  ECA's  report  "Urbaniza- 
tion of  Agricultural  Land",  and  although 
this  represents  only  0.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  Alberta,  it  is  about  60  per  cent  of  all 
the  Class  1  land  in  the  province. 

The  same  fertile,  gently-sloped,  well- 
watered,  easily-accessible  land  that  tempted 
the  first  farmers  also  attracted  early  city 
builders  and  still  lures  people  looking  for 
country  homes  today. 

Bernie  Butterwick,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Western  Stockgrowers'  Association, 
points  up  the  catch-22  situation. 

"If  you  go  southwest  from  Calgary  to- 
ward Turner  Valley,  there's  literally  not  a 
farm  left  in  the  area,  it's  all  acreages.  That's 
all  good  farming  land  down  there. 

"But  go  northeast  of  the  city  where  the 
land  is  alkaline  and  poor  for  agriculture  and 
you  won't  find  many  acreages.  People  want 
to  build  their  homes  where  it's  pretty.  The 
useless  agricultural  land  won't  support  even 
a  tree  and  people  don't  want  their  homes 
where  there  aren't  any  trees,"  Butterwick 
explains. 

And  even  though  new  farmland  is  being 
opened  up  all  the  time  in  Alberta,  notably 
on  former  Crown  lands  in  the  Peace  River 
region,  these  new  lands  are  not  of  the  same 
high  quality  as  the  lands  of  the  south  and 
centre.  For  example.  Class  2  land  that  will 


grow  39  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Red  Deer 
area  grows  only  24  bushels  in  the  more 
severe  climatic  conditions  of  the  Peace 
country. 

Marginal  lands  also  present  economic 
problems  because  it  takes  more  money  to 
produce  a  crop  and  more  money  to  get  it  to 
market. 

Add  to  this  such  environmental  problems 
as  cultivating  steep  slopes  without  causing 
erosion  or  continually  using  large  amounts 
of  fertilizer  without  polluting  precious 
groundwater  and  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  lands  being  paved  over  in  one  part  of 
Alberta  cannot  readily  be  replaced. 

City  annexation  and  subdivisions  aren't 
the  only  encroachments  on  prime  agricultu- 
ral land.  Industrial  sites,  often  on  the  city 
outskirts,  also  take  up  good  farm  land.  To 
move  them  further  away  to  less  arable  land 
would  often  mean  crippling  transportation 
costs. 

Another  consumer  of  farm  land  is  the 
highway  system.  Since  most  highways  and 
their  access  roads  are  needed  to  service 
towns  and  cities,  most  of  the  land  being 
paved  is  Class  I  to  3.  Although  figures  vary, 
a  generally  accepted  estimate  is  that  for 
every  mile  of  highway  built,  about  five  hec- 
tares of  land  are  taken  out  of  production. 

Another  problem,  and  one  that  has  only 
recently  surfaced,  is  the  disruption  caused 
by  the  sudden  encroachment  of  urban  life- 
styles into  a  rural  community.  There  can  be 


serious  problems  such  as  an  over-strained 
water  supply  or  minor  problems  such  as 
dust  from  increased  traffic  on  gravel  roads 
and  complaints  from  non-farm  residents 
about  noise  and  odors. 

The  basic  problem,  says  Bernie  Butter- 
wick, is  a  lack  of  understanding. 

"Socially,  neither  side  understands  the 
other  and  neither  side  makes  much  attempt 
to  understand.  It  can  be  as  simple  as  an 
acreage  owner  wanting  all  the  things  she 
never  had  in  the  city,  including  five  dogs. 
For  the  farmer,  that's  five  dogs  suddenly 
chasing  his  cows  '" 

The  problems,  both  economic  and  social, 
have  become  so  severe  not  only  in  Alberta 
but  elsewhere  in  Canada  that  Ted  Strain, 
president  of  the  NFU,  said  in  a  recent  mag- 
azine interview?  "I  strongly  fav  or  an  outright 
freeze  on  taking  agricultural  land  out  of 
production.  I  know  that  would  hurt  some 
people  who'd  like  to  sell  their  land  for  com- 
mercial or  residential  use,  but  I  don't  think 
we  have  a  choice.  Once  the  land  is  gone,  it's 
gone." 

But  not  everybody  agrees  with  Strain. 
There  is  a  deep-rooted  feeling  that  it  is  a 
basic  and  inalienable  right  of  a  person  to 
dispose  of  his  property  any  way  he  sees  til. 

Stan  Church,  a  lawyer  and  farmer  near 
Calgary  whose  property  is  surrounded  by 
acreages,  is  adamantly  opposed  to  any  legis- 
lation that  would  limit  or  control  that  fun- 
damental right. 
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At  Nisku,  near  Edmonton,  light  industrial 
development  is  pushing  onto  productive  farmland 
(left  and  below). 


"It's  a  selfish  attitude  to  say  control  land 
sales.  What  about  the  elderly  couple  with 
the  quarter-section  farm?  Selling  it  for  the 
price  they'd  get  for  acreages  may  be  the  only 
way  to  let  them  get  enough  money  so  they 
could  retire  with  dignity. 

"I'm  opposed  to  the  people  who  want  to 
ban  or  control  land  sales.  I  think  a  lot  of 
their  viewpoint  is  sell  interest.  They  already 
have  land  and  this  would  let  them  get  more 
at  cheaper  prices." 

George  Friesen,  president  of  a  group 
called  Preserve  Agricultural  Land,  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  Church's  viewpoint, 
calling  people  who  sell  to  developers  and 
speculators  "just  plain  greedy". 

Friesen  favors  zoning  land  to  stop  specu- 
lators who  he  feels  are  pushing  land  prices 
so  high  that  the  price  of  an  acre  of  land  no 
longer  has  any  relationship  to  its  productiv- 
ity. He  firmly  believes  that  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  bankruptcies  among  Alberta's 
farmers  have  been  caused  by  artificially 
inflated  land  prices. 

"Take  the  guy  with  cheaper  land  who. 
w  hen  he  sees  prices  going  up.  thinks  his  land 
is  worth  more  than  it  is  and  borrows  heavily 
on  what  he  thinks  it's  worth.  When  we're  hit 
with  a  recession  the  productivity  of  his  land 
just  won't  support  the  payments  he  makes 
and  he  goes  bankrupt." 

Friesen  believes  zoning  is  a  concept  that 
is  understood  by  city  dwellers  and  would  be 
accepted  by  them.  Under  his  plan.  Class  1  to 


3  land  would  be  zoned  as  strictly  agricultu- 
ral and  under  no  circumstances  available 
for  industrial  or  other  non-agricultural  use. 
These  developments  would  be  directed  in- 
stead to  the  thousands  of  acres  of  less  arable 
land  which  would  be  zoned  for  non-agricul- 
tural development. 
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But  Bill  Shaw  of  the  Red  Deer  Regional 
Planning  Commission  says  shunting  non- 
agricultural  uses  onto  less  arable  land  isn't 
quite  that  simple.  In  Red  Deer,  for  example, 
around  Highway  Two  where  most  of  the 
development  is  taking  place,  SX  per  cent  ol 
the  land  is  Class  I  to  3. 

"We  have  few  other  options  than  prime 
land  in  this  area.  The  land  that  isn't  class 
one  to  three  is  for  the  most  part  sloughs, 
steep  escarpment  or  Hood  plains.  Very  little 
of  it  is  developable." 

It's  easy  for  the  public  to  saj  a  planning 
commission  has  failed  by  allowing  de\  elop- 
ment  on  good  farm  land,  but  Shaw  says  this 
attitude  ignores  some  important  realities. 
"  l  ake  for  example  one  poor  area  in  this 
region.  It's  across  Number  Two  from  the 
urban  centre  and  that  would  mean  more 
money  for  water  supply  and  sewage  treat- 
ment than  expanding  to  some  better  class, 
adjacent  land.  It  would  also  mean  an  expen- 
sive interchange  across  the  highway,  all 
adding  up  to  a  huge  increase  in  costs." 

What  Shaw  feels  is  needed  is  a  consist- 
ent, integrated  provincial  government  pol- 
icy to  save  farm  land.  Once  this  was  in  place, 
gov  ernment  and  regional  commissions  could 
work  together  to  save  the  rapidly-vanishing 
resource.  Right  now,  he  feels  the  two  groups 
are  often  working  at  tangents. 

Another  planner.  Werner  Fischer  of  the 
Oldman  Regional  Planning  Commission,  is 
concerned  current  government  policies  are 
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doing  less  and  less  to  stop  "fragmentation" 
of  prime  farm  land.  He  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  a  recent  trend  by  the  Alberta 
Planning  Board  to  overturn  decisions  made 
by  regional  commissions.  ECA  statistics 
show  that  an  appellant  to  the  board  has 
about  a  50-50  chance  of  having  the  commis- 
sion's decision  reversed. 

Shaw  shares  that  concern,  saying  that. 
"In  many  regards,  the  commission  feels  the 
decisions  are  being  taken  out  of  their  hands." 

But  despite  the  lack  of  integrated  plan- 
ning, all  regional  commissions  are  making 
giant  steps  in  controlling  the  disappearance 
of  agricultural  land.  All  the  regional  plan- 
ning commissions,  under  government  instruc- 
tion, are  now  preparing  new  regional  plans 
which  must  be  complete  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  All  of  them  have  as  their  guideline  the 
stated  determination  to  preserve  agricultu- 
ral land  as  much  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  new  reigonal  plans  contain 
more  stringent  regulations  to  control  parcel 
size.  The  Oldman,  for  example,  sets  a  min- 
imum parcel  size  of  32  hectares  and  some 
counties,  like  Lethbridge  and  Vulcan,  have 
set  their  minimums  at  65  hectares,  says 
Fischer. 

Although  the  Red  Deer  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  no  minimum  parcel 
size  similar  to  the  Oldman,  many  munici- 
palities in  the  region  allow  nothing  less  than 
65  hectares. 

The  Calgary  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission is  taking  steps  to  control  develop- 
ment at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Although 
the  Municipal  Planning  Act  limits  parcels 
for  country  residential  development  to  a 
maximum  of  four  hectares,  Calgary's  new 
plan,  expected  to  be  ratified  this  fall,  pro- 
vides primarily  for  .8-hectare  and  1 .6-hectare 
parcels  instead.  It  also  promotes  the  con- 
cept of  "clustering",  building  all  houses  in  a 
development  out  from  a  single  road  to  min- 
imize disruption  of  the  rural  environment. 

All  commissions  have  high  hopes  for  the 
ECS  hearings  on  land  use  scheduled  for  this 
winter,  which  they  hope  will  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  land  conservation.  Many  regional 
planners  agree  with  Shaw  that  the  hearings 


are  a  good  opportunity  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  problem  and  to  "open  up  the 
government's  eyes  a  bit  more." 

If  not,  says  Shaw,  Albertans  may  wake 


up  one  day  and  find  it's  too  late  because 
"right  now,  we're  losing  the  best  of  the  best." 

Norma  Ramage  is  a  Calgary  journalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer. 
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Myron  Johnson 


The  Price  of  Agricultural  Land 

Inflated  values  are  no  longer  tied  to  productivity. 


THE  PRICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  IN  ALBERTA 

$1094 


On  the  Canadian  prairies,  agricultural 
land  has  traditionally  been  regarded 
as  a  precious  resource.  Its  value  has 
been  measured  by  its  productive  capacity  to 
teed  the  world  and  to  provide  the  farmer 
with  both  an  adequate  income  and  a  satisfy- 
ing way  of  life. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  "value"  of 
agricultural  land  has  taken  on  a  new  or 
second  meaning.  In  addition  to  its  produc- 
tive w  orth,  farmland  is  seen  as  a  commodity 
with  a  market  value.  The  productive  value 
and  commodity  value  of  agricultural  land 
are  not  the  same  thing,  and  indeed  an  in- 
crease in  commodity  value  can  hav  e  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  productive  value  of  land. 

The  price  of  agricultural  land  in  Alberta 
has  escalated  rapidly  in  the  past  two  decades, 
most  dramatically  during  the  1970s.  The 
av  erage  value  of  a  hectare  of  farm  land  sold 
in  Alberta  in  1961  was  $86.  By  1971  that  had 
risen  to  $143.  and  by  1981  to  $1,094.  a 
staggering  663  per  cent  increase  in  the  latter 
10  years.  To  appreciate  how  dramatic  this 
increase  has  been,  one  need  only  consider 
that  for  the  previous  50  years,  from  191  1  to 
1961,  the  price  of  farm  land  did  not  even 
double,  rising  only  from  $54  to  $86  a  hec- 
tare. 

The  upward  trend  in  farm  land  prices 
does  not  seem  to  have  reversed  itself  this 
year,  even  with  the  economy  in  recession. 
Despite  expectations  to  the  contrary,  the 
provincial  Agricultural  Resource  Branch  re- 
ports that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1982.  agri- 
cultural land  was  selling  for  $1, 183  an  acre, 
$87  more  than  1981,  and  had  climbed  still 
further  to  $1,215  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1982. 

What  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in 
farmland  prices  ' 

Canada  experienced  substantial  inflation 
during  the  1970s,  but  that  accounts  for  only 
a  fraction  of  the  increase.  While  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  rose  from  a  base  of  100  in 
1971  to  231  in  1981  (less  than  two-and-a- 
half  times  greater),  the  sale  value  of  Alberta 
farm  land  increased  almost  eight-fold. 

Similarly,  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
farmland  is  much  greater  than  the  increase 


1911  1961 


in  the  productive  value  of  the  land.  Figures 
in  the  Env  ironment  Council  of  Alberta  pub- 
lication The  Economics  of  Agriculture  in 
Alberta:  Selected  Issues  indicate  that  from 
I96l  to  1 979  farm  commodity  prices  merely 
tripled  while  land  prices  went  up  more  than 
ten-fold. 

Three  factors  which  tend  to  be  overesti- 
mated in  importance  as  contributors  to  land 
price  inflation  today  are  corporate  farming, 
foreign  ownership,  and  Hutterite  colonies. 

Corporate  holdings  which  are  actively 
farmed  (not  to  be  confused  with  land  held 
by  development  companies  for  investment 
or  speculative  purposes)  make  up  a  tiny 
proportion  of  Alberta  farms.  Of  the  58.000 
farms  in  Alberta  in  1981,  more  than  50.000 
were  individual  family  farms  and  well  over 


1971  1981 


7,000  were  partnerships  or  family  corpora- 
tions. Only  1 90.  or  less  than  one  third  of  one 
per  cent,  are  farms  owned  and  run  by  large 
corporations.  Clearly  the  number  is  so  small 
that  they  would  have  only  a  marginal  impact 
on  farm  land  prices.  The  family  farm  is  still 
the  overwhelming  favorite  as  the  unit  of 
agricultural  production  in  Alberta. 

Foreign  ownership  is  no  longer  a  signifi- 
cant element  pushing  up  farm  land  prices, 
either.  With  the  passage  of  prov  incial  legis- 
lation in  I977  severely  restricting  foreign 
purchases  of  agricultural  land  (The  Agricul- 
tural and  Recreational  Land  Ownership 
Act),  foreign  purchases  now  account  for 
only  0.2  per  cent  of  rural  land  sold,  not 
enough  to  seriously  affect  the  overall  price. 

However,  over  the  past  20  years,  foreign 
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Will  there  be  affordable  land  for  these  aspiring 
young  farmers? 


purchases  may  have  played  a  role  in  land 
price  increases.  In  1976,  the  last  year  unres- 
tricted foreign  purchases  were  permitted, 
foreigners  bought  410,000  hectares,  or  5.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  sold.  Coincidentally  or 
not,  land  prices  took  a  huge  jump  between 
1 976  and  1 977,  the  largest  in  any  single  year 
to  date,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conclude 
there  was  a  relationship  between  the  influx 
of  foreign  money  and  the  spiral  in  farm  land 
prices  at  least  for  that  year.  As  the  ECA 
report  points  out,  foreign  purchasers  tended 
to  pay  more  for  land  as  a  hedge  against 
inflation,  and  they  tended  to  buy  up  the 
more  expensive  land. 

Communal  ownership  of  land  by  Alber- 
ta's Hutterites  has  also  been  seen  as  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  land  price  rises.  However, 
that  fear  appears  to  be  exaggerated,  accord- 
ing to  the  Land  Use  Forum  report  Com- 
munal Property  in  Alberta.  The  report 
points  out  that  in  1971,  Hutterite  colonies 
comprised  only  1.45  per  cent  of  all  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  province.  The  report  sug- 
gests that  for  a  number  of  reasons  expan- 
sion of  colonies  is  slowing  down,  and  con- 
cludes that  "communal  farming  will  have 
no  detrimental  effect  on  land  use  and  no 
significant  effect  on  patterns  of  land  tenure 
in  Alberta  in  the  next  25  years." 

To  what  other  factors,  then,  can  we  attri- 
bute the  land  price  spiral? 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  important  is  what 
may  broadly  be  called  urbanization.  In  addi- 
tion to  direct  urban  expansion,  this  includes 
acreage  development,  industrial  expansion 
and  farm  land  bought  and  held  purely  for 
speculative  purposes. 

Evidence  of  the  inflationary  impact  of 
urbanization  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  pri- 
ces paid  for  land  near  the  two  major  cities. 
In  1980,  for  example,  the  average  value  per 
hectare  of  agricultural  land  sold  in  the 
Edmonton  periphery  was  $7,175,  or  7.5 
times  the  provincial  average,  while  in  the 
Calgary  periphery  it  was  $5,063  —  5.3  times 
the  provincial  average. 

In  addition  to  the  land  around  Alberta's 
three  largest  cities,  land  prices  are  consist- 
ently highest  in  the  Edmonton-Red  Deer- 


> 


Calgary  corridor,  with  its  industrial  deve 
opment  and  its  importance  as  a  transporta- 
tion and  communication  corridor. 

Speculation  in  the  near-urban  areas  as  a 
hedge  against  inflation  is  a  further  external 
factor  pushing  up  land  price-;,  as  the  ECA 
report  suggests: 

"Some  investors  may  purchase  land  as 
insurance  against  further  losses  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  then  rent  the 
land  to  recover  some  of  the  principal  and 
use  the  land  as  a  tax  shelter  for  other  income. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  this  practice  is 
extremely  difficult  to  document  as  is  the 
impact,  if  any,  on  the  price  of  agricultural 


and. 


An  important  related  factor  in  pushing 
up  land  prices  is  what  has  been  called  the 
"ripple  effect."  Farmers  who  sell  their  land 
for  very  high  prices  near  urban  areas  are 
able  to  buy  land  further  out  at  above-market 
prices,  in  effect  outbidding  beginning  far- 
mers. The  ripple  effect  may  continue  as  the 
second  farmer  who  has  sold  out  to  the  first 
farmer  at  inflated  prices  will  in  turn  have 
more  money  to  outbid  competitors  as  he 
buys  new  land. 

This  distortion  is  enhanced  by  high  inter- 
est rates,  because  farmers  with  ready  cash 
have  an  additional  advantage  over  new 


Most  farms  in  Alberta,  like  this  dairy  operation 
run  by  the  Bienert  family  near  Cooking  Lake, 
are  operated  by  families,  not  corporations 
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farmers  who  have  to  borrow,  although  to 
some  extent  this  is  compensated  for  by  low 
interest  farm  loans  available  from  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  governments. 

All  in  all,  factors  directly  related  to  agri- 
culture are  probably  less  important  than 
external  ones  in  promoting  inflated  land 
values,  although  internal  factors  undoubt- 
edly play  some  role.  One  is  the  trend  toward 
fewer  farms  and  larger-sized  farm  units, 
which  pushes  up  prices  in  two  ways.  Estab- 
lished farmers  seeking  to  expand  their  hold- 
ings generally  have  more  ready  access  to 
funds,  while  increasing  concentration  of 
ow  nership  in  itself  w  ill  tend  to  create  greater 


demand  and  hence  higher  prices  for  existing 
smaller  farms.  Other  internal  factors  which 
have  been  cited  are  increasing  farm  labor 
costs,  increasing  commodity  prices  and  in- 
creasing capital  costs  for  farm  machinery 
and  buildings,  all  of  w  hich  may  encourage  a 
farmer  to  expand  his  land  base. 

The  rapid  increase  in  farm  land  prices 
poses  several  problems.  What  seems  to  be 
the  biggest  concern  is  the  barrier  it  places  in 
the  way  of  young  people  wanting  to  get 
started  in  farming.  With  so  much  compet- 
tion  bidding  up  the  price  of  farm  land,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  beginner  to  afford  a  viable 
farm  unit,  unless  he  has  generous  parents  or 


an  independent  source  of  income.  Moreover, 
even  if  he  gets  established,  a  new  farmer  w  ill 
likely  face  such  a  heavy  debt  load  that  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  weather  the  "lean 
years"  that  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Other  concerns  that  hav  e  been  expressed 
about  escalating  land  prices  are  that  they 
may  promote  poor  land  conservation  prac- 
tices, that  they  may  create  a  distortion  in 
farm  produce  prices,  and  may  lead  to  more 
tenant  farmers.  The  biggest  concern,  how- 
ever, remains  the  transfer  oi  land  to  a 
younger  generation. 

Myron  Johnson,  a  former  CBC  radio  producer,  is  an 
Edmonton  freelance  writer 
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Terese  Brasen 


Surface 
Rights  Issues 

Who  gets  the  big  payoff? 


George  shifted  into  slow  gear  and 
turned  the  tractor  around  the  oil 
well.  For  four  years,  the  well  had 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  field;  to  him,  a 
waste  of  good  land,  an  obstruction  wasting 
both  time  and  fuel.  When  the  oil  company  is 
gone,  will  that  land  yield  quality  grain  again? 

Since  1 887,  land  and  minerals  have  been 
sold  as  separate  commodities  in  Canada. 
Landowners  have  no  right  to  minerals.  And 
mineral  operators  must  trespass  to  retrieve 
what  they  have  already  paid  for. 

Conflicts?  Of  course.  Today,  after  almost 
a  hundred  years,  landowners  and  minerals 
operators  still  aren't  always  sure  who  gets 
what. 

In  1977,  pipeline  and  utility  companies 
won  the  right  to  construct  pipelines,  power- 
lines  and  telephone  lines  across  private  prop- 
erty. And  between  oil  and  utility  companies, 
farmers  are  fighting  to  protect  their  land 
and  rights. 

Back  in  1 887,  minerals  meant  coal  and 
precious  metals,  and  an  operator  could  set 
up  a  mine  without  paying  the  landowner 
anything.  In  1947,  the  year  oil  was  disco- 
vered at  Leduc,  things  changed.  The  Sur- 
face Rights  Act  (originally  the  Right  of  Entry 
Arbitration  Act)  was  passed,  and  operators 
now  had  to  pay  compensation  to  landown- 
ers. During  the  last  35  years,  the  act  has 
been  broadened,  and  numerous  other  regu- 
lations have  been  passed  to  ease  operator- 
landowner  negotiations. 

The  Surface  Rights  Act  is  enforced  by 
the  nine-member  quasi-legal  Surface  Rights 
Board,  with  offices  in  Edmonton  and  Cal- 
gary. The  board  decides  what  the  payoff 
must  be. 

The  board  is  not  involved  in  every  nego- 
tiation. If  the  landowner  and  operator  can 
agree,  the  operator  proceeds  without  con- 


tacting  the  Board.  The  operator  first  sends  a 
survey  team  to  the  property,  maps  the  area, 
and  decides  where  the  well,  pipeline,  power- 
line  or  telephone  should  be  located.  He  then 
draws  up  a  surface  lease,  indicating  where 
the  well  or  line  will  be  placed,  and  how 
much  he  is  willing  to  pay  in  compensation. 

If  the  landowner  refuses  to  accept  the 
offer,  the  operator  applies  to  the  Surface 
Rights  Board  for  a  right-of-entry  order. 
Usually,  if  landowners  refuse,  it  is  because 
the  offer  isn't  large  enough.  The  board  then 
issues  the  right-of-entry  order,  allowing  the 
operator  to  initiate  the  operation.  Soon  after, 
hearings  are  held.  The  landowner  and  oper- 


George  Gow 


ator  present  their  case,  and  the  board  an w  es 
at  a  figure,  considering  land  value,  lost  in- 
come, incurred  damages  and  general  incon- 
venience. The  board  does  not  learn  what  the 
initial  offer  was,  and  the  board's  figure  may 
be  more  or  less  than  that  offer.  Most  often, 
however,  the  operator  ends  up  paying  more 
than  originally  intended. 

George  Gow,  a  mixed  farmer  in  the  Ver- 
million area  has  had  four  oil  wells  on  his 
property  since  1 977.  The  wells  are  owned  by 
two  companies,  and  when  the  companies 
approached  him  with  their  original  offers, 
he  turned  them  both  down.  "Their  offers 
were  insulting."  he  says.  "When  it  went  to 
the  Surface  Rights  Board,  it  meant  SI  1.000 
more  in  compensation  for  a  five-year  con- 
tract. That  shows  the  difference  between 
what  companies  are  offering  and  w  hat  we 
should  be  getting." 

The  landowner  may  also  reject  the  sur- 
face lease  because  he  disagrees  w  it h  the  loca- 
tion of  a  well  site  or  mining  operation  or 
route  of  a  pipeline,  powerline  and  telephone 
line.  The  landowner  can  then  apply  to  the 
Board,  and  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
Energy  Resources  Conservation  Board 
(ERCB).  The  ERCBdecides  on  the  location 
and  issues  a  licence,  and  the  matter  goes 
back  to  the  Surface  Rights  Board. 

Location  and  compensation,  however, 
aren't  always  separate  issues.  A  farmer  may 
learn  to  live  with  an  ill-located  line  if  the 
compensation  payments  make  it  worth- 
while. Recently,  discussion  have  arisen  be- 
tween farmers  and  utility  companies  over 
three  power  transmission  lines  being  con- 
structed across  the  province. 

"They  have  a  policy  of  running  a  line  on 
the  quarter-section  line  which  splits  most 
fields  in  half." says  Gordon  Moulton.  presi- 
dent of  the  Alberta  Surface  Rights  Federa- 
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Heavy  oil  operations  can  require  as  many  as  1 6 
wells  in  a  quarter  section. 


tion.  an  umbrella  group  for  numerous  local 
surface  rights  groups  formed  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  "It  is  fine  when  all  your 
land  is  in  quarter  sections  because  then  the 
line  is  running  down  a  fence  line.  But  when 
you  get  out  in  the  bigger  farming  areas  where 
most  fields  are  half  section  or  a  section,  a 
power  line  splits  the  farm  operation.  You  go 
into  the  irrigation  district  and  you  run  into 
power  lines  crossing  irrigation.  That  is  defi- 
nitely a  detriment  to  the  farmer." 

Landowners  can  also  apply  to  the  Sur- 
face Rights  Board  if  they  feel  the  annual 
compensation  payments  haven't  kept  up 
with  inflation  and  need  to  be  renegotiated, 
or  if  an  operator  fails  to  leave  the  land  in 
good  shape. 

In  1 963.  the  Surface  Reclamation  Act 
was  passed,  stating  that  after  abandoning  a 
well  site,  operators  were  to  level  the  lease, 
remove  debris  and  rocks,  cultivate  the  land, 
control  weeds  and  repair  fences  so  farming 
operations  could  continue.  The  Act.  now 
the  Land  Surface  Conservation  and  Recla- 
mation Act  was  amended  in  1 978.  When  an 
operator  is  finished  with  a  site,  the  Land 
Surface  Conservation  Reclamation  Council 
now  must  inspect  the  area  and  issue  a  rec- 
lamation certificate,  certifying  that  the  area 
has  been  reclaimed  to  a  condition  as  good 
or  better  than  the  original  site. 

If  the  landowner  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
condition  of  the  land  after  the  completion  of 
the  operation,  he  can  apply  to  the  Surface 
Rights  Board  for  additional  compensation 
or  take  legal  action  against  the  operator.  In 
determining  compensation,  the  board  con- 
siders the  damage  to  the  land  and  cost  oi 
recovering  lost  livestock. 

Most  damage  is  done  by  heavy-oil  explor- 
ation. Heavy  oil,  semi-solid  bitumen  reserves 
found  at  great  depths,  must  be  mined  in 


situ.  Steam  energy  is  forced  into  the  reser- 
voir, and  bitumen  emulsions  form. 

The  in-situ  method  can  mean  as  main  as 
1 6  wells  in  a  quarter  section.  A  1981  study 
by  a  Calgary  consulting  firm,  McKinnon 
Allen  and  Associates,  concluded  that  16 
wells  spaced  16  hectares  apart  on  a  26- 
hectare  section  would  mean  an  annual  loss 
of  $6,600  in  crop  revenue,  10  hours  in  in- 
creased farming  time,  and  a  loss  of  about 
$2,000  because  of  adverse  affects. 

A  conventional  construction  method  in- 
volves joining  the  wells  to  a  battery  site  by 
tow  lines.  The  wells  are  situated  in  trenches 
several  feet  deep.  "  The  construction  methods 
have  been  destroying  the  soil."  says  Gow. 
who  recently  became  chairman  of  the  Heavy 
Crude  Surface  Rights  Coalition.  "The  trench 
has  to  be  fairly  deep,  and  our  problem  is 
they  are  mixing  the  top  soil  with  the  sub  soil. 
In  my  own  case,  we  are  looking  at  three 
acres.  My  organic  matter  was  five  per  cent 
before,  and  it  dropped  to  less  than  one.  To 
reclaim  that  we  arc  looking  at  an  excess  of 
$40,000." 

Gow  is  taking  legal  action  against  the 
company.  "If  you  take  an  inch  of  mj  soil 
and  ruin  it."  he  says.  "That's  my  bank 
account." 

The  Heavy  Crude  Surface  Rights  Coali- 
tion is  lobbying  for  improved  construction 
methods,  particularly  directionally  drilled 
wells.  These  are  drilled  from  a  central  pad. 
descend  vertically  for  several  hundred  feet 
then  angle  off  to  reach  the  bitumen  source. 

Randy  Gossen  of  Esso,  the  first  companv 
in  Alberta  to  use  directional  drilling,  says 
the  method  minimizes  surface  disturbance. 
"With  conventional  construction,  there  are 
wells  on  the  surface  at  one-hectare  intervals. 
You  darn  near  have  to  clear  the  whole  area." 

Alberta  government  regulations  and 


boards  hav  e  smoothed  landowner-operator 
negotiations.  At  Surface  Rights  Board  hear- 
ings, solutions  often  hard  to  come  by  before, 
become  apparent  quickly  because  both  par- 
ties must  think  out  and  present  their  eases 
clearly.  "This  doesn't  always  happen  with 
private  negotiations,"  says  Edward  Shupe- 
nia.  executive  director  of  the  surface  rights 
board. 

In  1972.  Alberta  Agriculture  created  the 
position  of  ombudsman,  called  the  Farmers' 
Advocate,  to  inform  and  assist  farmers  deal- 
ing with  companies.  Advocate  Helmut  Ent- 
rup  says  his  office  has  yielded  farmers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  reduced  landowner- 
operator  confrontation.  "Farmers  often  feel 
intimidated  because  they  don't  know  their 
rights."  he  says.  "We  are  informing  them  ol 
their  rights,  about  private  negotiations  and 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  when  they 
deal  with  various  government  agencies." 

Proof  that  farmers  have  become  inform- 
ed are  the  surface  rights  organizations  that 


Helmut  Entrup 


have  sprung  up  recently  throughout  the 
province.  Moulton.  president  of  the  agricul- 
tural surface  rights  group  for  the  eastern 
half  of  Wheatland  county,  says  the  local 
groups  help  to  solve  conflicts. 

"We  organized  our  local  group  three 
years  ago."  he  says,  "and  I  think  we  are  in 
control  of  the  situation.  We  have  negotiated 
with  four  or  five  companies  and  set  down 
guidelines.  They  have  adhered  to  the  guide- 
lines, and  that  has  eliminated  90  per  cent  of 
the  problems." 

Therese  Brasen  is  an  Edmonton  freelance  writer 
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Every  day  from  dawn  to  twilight,  Mar- 
tin Nyland  scans  the  horizon  for 
ducks,  a  farmer's  worst  enemy  at  har- 
vest time. 

He  knows  if  he  breaks  his  vigil,  his  barley 
and  wheat  crops  will  be  feeding  three  or 
four  ducks  today,  and  possibly  thousands 
by  week's  end. 

"If  I  let  them,  those  ducks  would  do  all 
my  harveting  for  me,"  says  Nyland,  whose 
land  borders  La  Glace  Lake,  northwest  of 
Grande  Prairie. 

Ducks  and  geese  are  the  most  unwelcome 
guests  on  farmer's  fields  during  harvest, 
claiming  several  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
age to  crops  every  year  in  Alberta.  But  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  wildlife  problem 
the  landowner  faces.  The  problem  extends 
right  down  to  that  nefarious  barnyard  nui- 
sance, the  fox. 

Lacombe  farmer  George  Friesen  explains 
it  this  way:  "My  wife  went  away  and  left  me 
in  charge  of  her  chickens  for  two  weeks.  She 
came  home  and  half  of  them  were  gone.  A 
little  four-legged  thief  had  picked  them  up, 
so  efficiently,  that  he  moved  to  the  neigh- 
bor's for  more.  Last  Sunday,  he  strolled  1 50 
yards  from  their  house,  picked  up  and  com- 
menced to  eat  one-third  of  their  turkey  crop 
.  .  .  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  fact." 

In  an  age  where  the  farmer  faces  the 
same  economic  squeeze  as  the  rest  of  us. 


every  little  loss  from  these  "uninvited  guests" 
adds  up.  Of  course  he  can  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  his  loss,  but  for  every  farmer 
who  does,  another  doesn't,  saying  the  time 
and  paperwork  don't  justify  the  return. 

And  what  of  the  wildlife  itself:  the  bear 
who  plunders  the  beehive,  or  the  beaver 
who  floods  a  grainfield?  They,  too,  are  being 
squeezed;  only  in  their  case,  by  an  agricultu- 
ral land  base  fast  swallowing  or  modifying 
their  habitat.  As  their  food  and  cover  is 
gradually  eroded,  a  number  of  changes  re- 
sult: some  species,  like  the  white-trailed  deer, 
adapt  favorably  to  the  new  habitat;  others, 
like  the  pronghorn  antelope,  have  declined 
with  the  development  of  agriculture.  For 
the  bulk  of  the  other  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  competition  only  intensifies  for  the 
natural  habitat  remaining  to  them. 

Somewhere  in  the  web  of  conflicting  in- 
terests between  farmers  and  wildlife  there  is 
common  ground.  Finding  it  can  be  a  bit  of  a 
juggling  act,  but  is  possible  through  a  var- 
iety of  habitat  protection  projects,  incentive 
to  set  aside  natural  areas,  compensation  and 
education.  If  a  spirit  of  co-operation  prevails, 
a  no-win  situation:  the  f  armer  faces  losses  to 
livestock  and  crops,  and  wildlife  must  con- 
tend with  a  fast-disappearing  habitat. 

What  kind  of  claim  does  wildlife  have  on 
agricultural  land  anyway?  Why  should  so 
much  time  and  money  be  spent  to  preserve 


their  habitat  when  the  need  to  feed  the 
human  population  is  so  important'.' 

Well,  first  and  most  importantly,  envir- 
onmentalists believe  we  humans  have  no 
more  right  to  this  land  than  your  local 
pocket  gopher,  or  the  pintail  brooding  in 
yonder  pothole. 

"Ultimately,  we're  not  just  saving  a  few 
birds,  we're  saving  a  piece  of  the  ecosystem." 
says  Susan  Hendler.  a  graduate  student  in 
the  University  of  Calgary  faculty  of  envir- 
onmental design.  "We  have  to  realize  that 
people  are  not  the  paramount  species.  Other 
species  have  the  same  right  to  survival  that 
we  do." 

There  are  farmers  aligned  with  this  phi- 
losophy, says  John  Kolkman  of  the  Chris- 
tian Farmers'  Federation.  "We  believe  we 
are  stewards  of  the  land.  Farmers  need  to 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility 
in  so  far  as  there's  no  detrimental  impact  on 
wildlife  habitat. 

"Still,"  he  adds,  "we're  not  immune  to  the 
problems  associated  with  wildlife." 

There  are  other  reasons  too.  In  terms  of 
economics  alone,  our  fish  and  wildlif  e  repre- 
sented an  estimated  $432  million  in  goods 
and  services  for  recreational  fishing  and  $77 
million  attributed  to  recreational  hunting  in 
1980. 

Fish  and  wildlife  represent  a  sizeable  food 
resource  themselves,  whether  it  be  food  for 
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The  coyote,  no  friend  of  sheep  farmers 


the  subsistence  hunter,  or  commercial  pro- 
ducts from  the  rainbow  trout  or  pheasant 
farming  operation. 

"Generally  speaking,  most  agricultural 
producers  are  very  sympathetic  to  wildlife," 
says  Herman  Schwenk.  Unifarm's  represen- 
tative on  the  Alberta  Wildlife  Advisory 
Council.  "We  don't  want  to  see  deer  de- 
pleted, we  like  to  see  birds  around  and  the 
odd  coyote." 

The  one  big  exception,  he  says,  is  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  due  to  the  extensive  damage 
they  do  to  grain  swaths.  For  the  last  five 
years,  compensation  payments  to  farmers 
for  loss  of  grain  to  waterfowl  averaged  SI 
million  a  year.  Another  $  1 .6  million  in  crop 
loss  was  averted  through  the  Crop  Damage 
Control  Program,  estimates  Louise  Horst- 
man.  a  wildlife  biologist. 

Farmers  can  also  get  help  from  the  staff 
of  the  province's  Fish  and  Wildlife  div  ision 
to  avert  drastic  crop  losses.  Some  of  the 
methods  include  scarecrows,  lure  stations, 
scare  cannons,  guns,  and  allowing  hunting 
on  the  land. 

If  waterfowl  are  the  biggest  competitors 
for  farm  produce,  beavers  come  second  in 
damage  to  cereal  and  forage  crops  through 
flooding. 

"Beavers  are  at  their  highest  population 
ever  in  Alberta."  says  Horstman.  "If  water 
levels  are  high,  they  can  create  huge  prob- 


lems." 

Field  rodents  take  incalculable  tolls  on 
agricultural  products,  invading  fields  and 
granaries,  or  attacking  legume  crops.  They 
also  push  up  mounds  of  soil  which,  when 
hardened,  wear  down  mowing  machinery. 

There  are  less-frequent  problems  with 
carniv  ores  such  as  bears,  coyotes  and  wolves. 
Black  bears  kill  livestock  (an  average  100 
cattle  a  year),  damage  beeyards  and  may 
pilfer  from  stored  crops  in  the  fall.  Grizzly 
bears  kill  cattle.  Wolves  and  coyotes  prey  on 
livestock:  wolves  take  both  large  and  small 
livestock;  while  coyotes  mainly  kill  sheep. 

Ungulates,  too,  compete  for  agricultural 
produce.  Moose  complaints  are  rare,  but 
deer  and  elk  frequently  help  themselves  to 
forage  and  cereal  crops.  Elk  have  presented 
such  a  problem  in  localities  like  Pincher 
Creek  and  Cypress  Hills  that  fencing,  antler- 
less  permits  and  an  earlier  hunting  season 
have  been  instigated  to  control  them. 

Other  forms  of  "wild-life"  have  a  more 
indirect  effect  on  agricultural  lands.  Those 
are  the  two-footed  creatures,  keen  to  hunt, 
fish  or  just  get  away  from  it  all.  The  human 
problems  that  accompany  the  recreational 
pursuit  of  wildlife  include:  gates  left  open, 
crops  trampled,  fences  and  equipment  dam- 
aged, livestock  killed  or  injured,  garbage 
discarded  and  open  holes. 

"1  don't  think  90  per  cent  of  farmers 


would  deny  the  hunting  community  access 
to  their  land. "says  George  Friesen.  "But  we 
have  to  stress  the  importance  of  closing 
gates,  respecting  fences  and  so  on.  We  tend 
to  blame  the  four-legged  creatures  but  some- 
times the  two-legged  ones  are  more  of  a 
nuisance." 

But  on  the  other  side  ol  the  coin,  what 
have  agricultural  practices  meant  for  wild- 
life habitat?  In  a  time  of  increased  volume 
and  efficiency  of  farm  production,  methods 
of  burning,  clearing,  draining  or  spraying 
have  all  meant  change  tor  wildlife. 

The  draining  of  wetlands  can  have  seri- 
ous consequences  for  waterf  owl,  removing 
the  habitat  \ital  for  staging,  nesting  and 
moulting. 

"Marshes  arc  essential  tor  bird  propaga- 
tion," says  George  Freeman,  a  senior  land 
negotiator  with  Ducks  Unlimited.  "Retain- 
ing wetland  is  crucial,  since  70  per  cent  of 
North  America's  waterfowl  are  reared  on 
the  Canadian  prairies.  But  we're  fighting  a 
rearguard  action.  Agricultural  drainage  is 
still  a  step  ahead  of  us." 

Other  practices,  such  as  clearing,  haying 
and  grazing  along  water  bodies,  have  re- 
duced coverand  food  for  bird  like  pheasants 
and  partridge.  The  reduced  food  can  be  a 
big  setback,  especially  if  winter  is  severe. 
Sturgeon  River  residents,  concerned  about 
the  heavy  mortality  of  pheasants  in  winter, 
hav  e  put  out  sheav  es  of  grain  on  fence  lines 
in  the  w  inter.  "  They  have  discovered  they're 
not  only  feeding  pheasants,  but  also  the  deer 
population  and  mice-  all  part  of  the  chain." 
says  Roy  Ozanne.  president  of  the  Alberta 
Fish  and  Game  Association. 

Cattle  grazing  not  only  competes  for 
forage  with  wild  ungulates,  it  also  changes 
the  nesting  habitats  for  birds. 

"We've  got  to  get  away  from  overgraz- 
ing," says  Eric  Jarv  is.  a  rancher  w  ho  repre- 
sents the  Western  Stockgrowers'  Associa- 
tion. "Whenever  you  graze  land  over  60  per 
cent  of  its  capcity.  you're  overgrazing,  and 
your  total  production  drops.  We're  trying  to 
educate  farmers  and  ranchers  that  the  right 
species  of  grass,  and  legumes  w  ill  not  only 
improve  production,  it  will  benefit  wildlife." 
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Agricultural  practices  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  fish  populations  too.  Culti- 
vating and  grazing  too  close  to  water  bodies 
has  caused  undesirable  nutrients,  pesticides 
and  fertilizers  to  leach  into  watercourses. 
Clearing  along  streambanks  can  also  reduce 
food,  oxygen  and  cover  for  fish. 

There  are  ways  farmers  can  preserve  wild- 
life habitat.  They  can  leave  tree  or  brush 
strips  along  watercourses,  use  smaller  fields 
with  greater  crop  variety,  keep  their  wet- 
lands, use  cover  crops  instead  of  summer- 
fallowing.  But  the  prime  consideration  for 
the  farmer  is  the  most  efficient  and  econom- 


ical use  of  his  resources. 

"Farmers  are  feeling  the  pinch  like  any 
other  business,"  says  Unifarm's  Schwenk. 
"The  farmer  will  remove  aspen  trees  or  drain 
sloughs  if  the  land  is  capable  of  crops.  The 
wildlife  habitat  is  gradually  eroded  or  des- 
troyed. But  if  he  is  expected  to  leave  a  per- 
centage of  land  for  wildlife,  someone  will 
have  to  reimburse  him." 

One  such  program  has  worked  with  great 
success  in  Red  Deer  County  for  the  last 
three  years.  Farmers  are  given  tax  rebates 
for  protecting  habitat,  not  to  modify  (clear, 
burn,  spray  or  graze)  the  fish  and  wildlife 


habitat  on  their  lands.  The  program  also 
provides  farmers  with  fencing,  pheasant 
facilities,  water  dugouts,  and  the  like. 

"It's  been  an  unqualified  success."  says 
Dave  Neave,  director  of  habitat  protection 
in  the  fish  and  wildlife  division  of  Alberta 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  (ENR).  "If 
the  economic  climate  is  there,  land  owners 
are  willing  to  retain  habitat,  and  in  so  doing, 
become  more  ecologically  aware  of  their 
land  responsibilities." 

Ducks  Unlimited  also  w  orks  with  private 
land  owners  to  develop  waterfowl  nesting 
and  staging  areas,  the  DU  water  control 
structures  also  serve  agriculture.  Some  50 
ranchers  in  the  Wainwright  area  now  have 
water  control  structures  which  increase  hay 
production  and  provide  waterfowl  habitat. 

"No  farmer  says  'Flood  50  acres  so  I  can 
enjoy  ducks',"  says  DUs  Freeman.  "They 
see  some  gain  —  stock  water,  back  flooding, 
irrigation  —  before  they  ever  sign  an  ease- 
ment with  us.  The  bulk  of  our  work  comes 
at  the  request  of  farmers." 

Another  project  designed  to  preserve 
wildlife  habitat  is  the  $50  million  Wetlands 
for  Tomorrow  project,  designed  to  preserve 
20  key  wetlands  in  Alberta  for  wildlife  and 
waterfowl.  Under  the  agreement,  the  pro- 
vince will  provide  the  wetlands,  and  Dl  will 
undertake  the  capital  works.  While  most  of 
the  land  is  crown-owned,  some  private  land 
on  the  periphery  is  included. 
"It's  not  our  intention  to  take  o\  er  any  agri- 
cultural land  beyond  making  efficient  use  ol 
the  land  base  associated  with  the  wetlands," 
says  Brent  Markham,  ENR  wildlife  habitat 
section  head.  "The  agricultural  value  of  the 
land  is  relatively  marginal,  although  some 
grazing  lands  and  hay  leases  are  associated." 

Some  farmers  disagree  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  "marginal" 

"We  estimate  some  l()  per  cent  of  these 
areasare  prime  forage-producing  land. "says 
Eric  Jarvis.  "And  here  we  are  spending  $50 
million  to  innundate  agricultural  land  with 
water  so  ducks  can  fly  south  of  the  border. 

"The  ideal  situation  is  where  agriculture 
and  fish  and  wildlife  can  all  co-operate  and 
get  excellent  results.  Bui  when  these  plans 
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A  Ducks  Unlimited  water  control  proiect  in  the 
Ribstone  Valley  near  Wamwright 


are  dropped  on  farmers  \\  ithout  any  consul- 
tation, it  really  enrages  people  and  brings 
about  bad  reults.  We're  committed  to  the 
multi-use  concept  ot  land  management.  But 
we're  not  going  to  sit  back  and  let  these 
crown  lands  be  flooded." 

Ultimately,  the  decision  to  preserve  wild- 
life habitat  on  private  lands  rests  with  the 
land  owner.  And  long-term  commitment  to 
saving  that  land  will  come  through  our  atti- 
tudes, not  regulations.  Attitudes  that  are 
f  ostered  in  the  home  and  school  system,  and 
bolstered  by  incentive  programs. 

"The  problem  so  tar  has  been  a  lack  ot 


recognition  to  the  farmer,"  says  Ozanne. 
"Programs  like  the  one  in  Red  Deer  County 
should  be  province-wide.  And  farmers 
should  be  paid  sufficiently  tor  their  losses. 
We're  trying  to  get  governments  to  pick  up 
their  valid  share." 

In  the  end.  the  recognition  that  all  of  us 
-  humans,  fish,  wildlife  arc  intercon- 
nected in  our  basic  requirements  tor  survi- 
val is  an  attitude  that  embraces  even  the 
field  mouse  or  the  peregrine  falcon  in  our 
complex  ecosystem. 

Ozanne  relates  this  example:  "1  supported 
putting  S  10.000  into  the  most  efficient  up- 


land game  bird  killer  alive:  the  peregrine 
falcon.  Why?  It  was  the  weathervane  that 
told  us  that  DDT  was  not  safe.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  it  deserves  a  place  in  lite. 

"My  biggest  concern  is  our  lack  of  under- 
standing of  wildlife.  After  all,  wildlife  has  no 
vote,  so  they  Ye  the  last  thing  anyone  thinks 
of.  And  that's  a  truism  that  will  come  back 
to  haunt  us ." 


Helen  Corbett  is  a  former  |Ournalist  who  now  lives  in 
Canmore  and  works  as  a  film-maker  and  freelance 
writer 
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Albertans  are  now  feeling  the  first 
pangs  of  a  land  shortage  which  Alis- 
tair  Crerar,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Environment  Council  of  Alberta,  likens 
to  growing  old. 

"Before,  there  was  always  something  over 
the  hill,  but  after  five  years  of  trying  to 
accommodate  the  largest  growth  rate  in 
Canada,  Alberta  woke  up  one  morning  feel- 
ing a  few  twinges." 

Agricultural  land,  he  says,  "has  become 
precious." 

Farmers  would  agree  as  they  see  princely 
sums  asked  for  agricultural  land  —  land 
made  more  expensive  because  of  its  link  to 
the  rapidly-rising  costs  of  developable  urban 
land. 

Alberta's  "precious" farmland  faces  three 
major  threats:  encroachment  by  non-agricul- 
tural uses,  such  as  urban  expansion  and 
industrialization;  fragmentation  of  farms 
into  lots  too  small  for  economic  farming; 
and  an  exhaustion  of  the  lands  resources  as 
they  are  "mined  out"  after  decades  of  farm 
production. 

Alberta  is  not  the  first  location  in  North 


America  to  face  this  problem;  a  number  of 
plans  have  been  devised  elsewhere  for  the 
preservation  of  the  dwindling  agricultural 
land  base,  and  Albertans  may  benefit  from 
the  research  and  experience  of  others. 

In  British  Columbia  all  farm  land  as  well 
as  land  with  top  agricultural  soil  rating  was 
put  under  agricultural  reserve  protection  in 
1973  by  the  creation  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia Land  Commission.  This  amounted  to  a 
"freeze"  on  development  of  farm  land.  In 
1972,  Saskatchewan  developed  a  land  bank 
to  defray  the  cost  of  land  changing  hands 
from  generation  to  generation.  Ontario  and 
Quebec  have  introduced  tax  schemes  which 
favor  farming.  In  the  U.S.,  some  states  have 
paid  farmers  the  difference  between  the 
market  and  agricultural  values  of  their  land 
to  induce  them  to  keep  farming  it,  rather 
than  turning  it  over  to  developers. 

Environment  Views  has  polled  a  dozen 
groups  and  individuals  with  vital  interests  in 
this  issue  —  farmers,  developers  and  politi- 
cians —  to  ask  what  options  would  best 
preserve  Alberta's  farmland.  Substantial 
agreement  was  reached  on  three  points: 


there  should  be  a  provincial  agricultural 
lands  policy;  development  should  be  directed 
to  poorer  quality  land,  freeing  prime  agri- 
cultural land  to  be  put  to  its  best  use;  and 
farmland  should  be  freed  from  its  tie  to 
volatile  urban  land  prices. 

But  there  the  agreement  ends:  there  was 
no  consensus  on  the  best  method  of  achiev- 
ing those  three  goals,  and  the  disagreement 
begins  on  a  fundamental  level.  While  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  agricultural  land  is 
worth  preserving,  how  can  we  decide  which 
or  how  much  land  should  be  preserved?  Are 
there  alternate  uses  equally  beneficial  to  the 
short-  and  long-term  interests  of  the  pro- 
vince? 

George  Friesen,  chairman  and  president 
of  PAL  (Preserve  Agricultural  Lands)  de- 
clares: "We're  not  short  of  land,  we've  just 
never  established  our  priorities. "John  Kolk- 
man,  research  and  policy  co-ordinator  for 
the  Christian  farmers  Federation,  says  his 
group  is  pressing  the  province  for  a  com- 
prehensive land  inventory  as  the  first  step 
towards  an  agricultural  lands  policy. 

Such  an  inventory,  he  says,  would  elimi- 
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nate  some  of  the  basis  for  disagreement  by 
simply  identifying  what  Alberta's  prime  agri- 
cultural lands  are.  how  much  we  have  and 
where  it's  located. 

Provincial  NDP  leader  Grant  Notley 
agrees:  "If  we  establish  a  land  inventory  and 
policy  we  can  shift  the  (development)  em- 
phasis to  less  productive  land,  instead  of 
annexation  willy-nilly  for  developers." 

Ron  Hunt,  president  of  the  Edmonton 
branch  of  HUDAC(the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Association  of  Canada)  and 
development  manager  of  Carma  Develop- 
ers Ltd.,  adds  credence  to  the  proposal  with 
his  statement  that  "you  don't  annex  land  for 
purposes  of  conserving  it;  it's  there  for  ulti- 
mate development." 

Mr.  Hunt,  wearing  his  HL'DAC  hat. 
explains  the  problem:  "HUDAC  agrees 
good  land  husbandry  should  be  maintained 
as  long  as  the  land  is  not  necessary  for 
(urban)  growth.  But  the  land  is  taken  out  (of 
productivity)  by  growth. "The  principal  rea- 
son Alberta's  cities  are  situated  where  they 


Ron  Hunt 

are,  he  adds,  is  proximity  to  industry,  and 
agriculture  is  one  of  the  province's  biggest 
industries.  "There's  got  to  be  recognition 
that  if  a  city  is  going  to  grow,  it  has  to  grow 
adjacent  to  its  past  growth." 

Proximity  to  a  city  means  convenience, 
greater  market  demand  and  lower  develop- 
ment costs.  One  of  the  factors  driving  hous- 
ing costs  up  is  the  cost  of  servicing  land 
-  which  rises  if  a  developer  has  to  pay  for 
"leapfrogging"  over  undeveloped  parcels 
and  if  the  land  is  of  poorer  quality,  requiring 
more  work  to  upgrade. 

"You  can  minimi/e  the  impact,"  he  con- 
cludes, "but  there's  no  question  there's 
always  going  to  be  an  impact.  The  funda- 
mental choice  is:  growth  or  no  growth'.'" 

Stan  Bell,  chairman  of  Unifarm's  envir- 
onmental control  committee,  says  that  soci- 
ety may  choose  to  pay  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing on  poorer  quality  land.  "Society  is  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  that  some  way  or  another 
(either  more  for  housing  or)  a  lot  more  for 
fruits  and  vegetables." 
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George  Walker 

How  best  to  break  the  tie  between  farm 
land  costs  and  urban  land  costs  is  the  sub- 
ject of  disagreement  —  even  among  farmers 
themselves.  While  some  favor  strong  pro- 
vincial legislation,  others  are  wary  of  in- 
creased government  involvement. 

Mr.  Bell  says  local  and  regional  planning 
commissions  should  be  beefed  up.  "Cabinet 
itself  is  undermining  the  land.  (It  listens)  to 
developers,  who  have  a  lot  more  money 
(than  the  farm  lobby),  and  they  would  rather 
have  growth  than  no  growth.  It  doesn't  take 
legislation  it  just  takes  guts  in  cabinet  not 
to  bow  to  developers." 

He  complains  the  planning  commissions 
are  too  easily  overruled  by  appeal  at  cabinet 
level.  Given  more  power,  perhaps  additional 
legislation  would  not  be  necessary. 

"Enacting  negative  legislation  is  the 
wrong  way."  says  George  Walker,  chairman 
(it  the  board  of  directors  of  Walker  New  by 
and  Associates.  He  says  his  27  years  as  an 
engineering  consultant  working  on  the  con- 
version of  farm  land  to  urban  land  as  well  as 
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his  past  board  memberhship  of  the  Urban 
Development  Institute  and  HUDAC,  has 
given  him  "strong  opinions"  on  the  issue. 

"What  we  need  is  leadership  —  the  car- 
rot instead  of  the  stick."  To  explain,  he 
contrasts  the  actions  of  the  BCLC  with  that 
of  the  provincial  government  here.  The 
freeze  on  agricultural  land  in  B.C.  was  one 
factor  causing  housing  costs,  particularly  in 
Vancouver,  to  spiral  out  of  reach  of  the 
average  home  buyer.  Not  only  did  it  cause 
political  upset,  he  says,  but  it  also  started  an 
animosity  between  the  farmers  and  those 
who  wanted  cheap  housing.  Alberta,  how- 
ever, has  been  using  a  carrot  to  persuade 
municipalities  to  meet  its  density  goals.  The 
province  offered  each  municipality  up  to 
$2,000  per  developed  lot  in  unencumbered 
municipal  grant  if  they  reached  or  exceeded 
the  stated  densities  throughout  the  munici- 
pality. "It  is  the  choice  of  the  municipality, 
not  a  Big  Brother  thing.  And  Edmonton 
and  Calgary  are  raking  in  the  money." 

Jim  Visser,  chairman  of  TOPSOIL  (To 
Please  Save  Our  Agricultural  Lands),  dis- 
agrees. "We  don't  have  any  legislation,  and 
it's  high  time  we  had  some." 

Legislation  preserving  top  quality  agri- 
cultural lands  would  have  made  the  recent 
Edmonton  annexation  of  34,500  hectares  of 
farmland  impossible,  he  says.  In  response  to 
that  annexation,  TOPSOIL  has  mounted 
an  effort  to  persuade  Edmonton  city  coun- 
cil to  create  an  agricultural  reserve  within 
city  boundaries,  thus  preserving  for  as  long 
as  possible  the  large  market  gardens  in  the 
annexed  area. 

Mr.  Visser  favors  provincial  legislation 
requiring  all  "prime  agricultural  land  remain 
agricultural  at  all  costs."  Non-prime  land, 
he  says,  could  be  rezoned  to  other  purposes 
only  after  "a  thorough  review." 

The  Christian  Farmers  Federation  favors 
setting  aside  all  better  classes  of  agricultural 
land  into  permanent  agricultural  districts 
-  a  kind  of  rigid  zoning.  "Not  that  the  land 
cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  districts,"  says 
Mr.  Kolkman,  "But  the  onus  would  be  on 
the  developers  —  they'd  have  to  show  that 
no  other  area  was  suitable." 
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The  federation  is  also  concerned  about 
the  effect  competition  with  developable  land 
is  having  on  exhaustion  of  the  soil  resour- 
ces. "Pricing  is  one  of  the  problems,"  says 
Kolkman.  "(Development)  tends  to  drive 
up  farmland  prices  .  .  .  (so)  it  becomes  un- 
economical for  a  farmer  to  invest  in  his 
agricultural  land  when  confronted  with 
urban  development  on  his  doorstep."  In 
addition,  economic  conditions  have  con- 
spired to  make  farmers  choose  where  their 
money  is  best  spent  —  not  always  to  the 
replenishment  of  the  soil's  resources,  but 
often  in  ways  which  result  in  some  imme- 
diate economic  gain. 

Ed  Motowylo,  regional  co-ordinator  for 
the  National  Farmers'  Union  (NFU),  says 
he  "seriously  questions  the  necessity  for  deve- 
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lopers  to  own  land".  Development  rights 
should  be  public,  he  says,  and  strictly  con- 
trolled. 

"Our  land  is  something  weVe  borrowed 
from  our  children.  In  future,  if  development 
isn't  curtailed,  masses  of  people  will  be  mal- 
nourished because  land  is  not  there  for  food 
production." 

The  NFU  is  in  favor  of  strong  zoning 
regulations,  and  Mr.  Motowylo  adds  "some- 
thing as  serious  as  this  should  be  done  by 
government  and  enforced  there.  We  have  to 
have  a  bigger  and  broader  power  base." 

PAL's  George  Fricsen  says  "I'm  afraid  ot 
hard  and  fast  rules,"  but  agrees  some  mech- 
anism must  be  found  to  direct  growth  to- 
wards poorer  quality  soil.  His  own  solution 
has  been  to  place  a  restricted  covenant  on 
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his  land.  He  calls  this  "\  oluntarily  giving  up 
development  rights"  to  his  land,  and  it  ex- 
tends to  future  owners  who  would  have  to 
persuade  a  court  that  it  should  be  changed. 

"It  people  in  areas  threatened  used  this 
method,  it  would  force  the  government  to 
do  something  politically." 

But  engineering  consultant  Walker  be- 
lieves  government  first  must  "balance  goals 
for  looking  after  all  the  citizens.  It  has  to 
determine  where  settlement  should  be  best 
located  on  an  economic  cost  basis".  He 
warns  against  "well-intentioned"  govern- 
ment policies  with  short-term  views. 

He  has  several  suggestions  for  severing 
the  tie  between  urban  and  farm  land  prices, 
and  for  preservation  of  land  and  best  use  of 
that  which  is  sacrificed  for  growth. 

"First,  goals  must  be  set  for  density  and 
utilization  that  will  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  land.  Perhaps  a  bonus  scheme  lor 
those  who  exceed  densities  and  a  penalty  for 
those  who  utilize  land  at  less  than  target 
densities.  Next.  I'd  totally  disallow  residen- 
tial acreage  subdivisions,"  because  not  only 
could  more  people  be  accommodated  on 
the  wasted  space,  but  because  even  when  the 
acreages  are  allowed  on  poor  land  "when 
the  municipalities  want  to  grow,  they  grow 
away  from  the  acreages,  which  would  cost 
more,  towards  the  land  that's  least  expen- 
sive to  develop  —  and  that  means  farm- 
land." 

To  counter  the  "trickle-down"  effect 
urban  land  prices  have  on  farm  land  prices, 
even  distant  from  the  cities,  he  suggests 
farmers  bought  out  by  developers  could 
receive  a  tax  break  for  reinvesting  in  agri- 
culture. 

Edmonton  MLA  Rollie  Cook  (PC)  has 
sponsored  a  private  member's  bill  for  pro- 
tection of  agricultural  land.  Given  first  read- 
ing only,  it  has  been  relegated  to  the  back 
burner,  though  it  was  discussed  widely. 
"There  is  little  (top  quality)  soil  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  most  of  it  parallels  the  Number 
Two  Highway.  Costs  for  crops  on  prime 
land  is  lower  than  on  Class  3  and  4  land. 
That's  important.  Farm  costs  are  rising  and 
they  determine  the  competitiveness  of  our 
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industry  with  others  in  North  America.  If 
we  cream  the  best  of  our  land  off,  it  follow  s 
that  our  agricultural  land  is  less  efficient  and 
crops  will  have  higher  costs.  Some  oi  the 
land  will  also  be  permanently  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

"My  argument  is  that  we  can  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it.  too.  In  almost  everj  case,  we 
can  direct  grow  th  onto  poorer  quality  land." 

His  proposition  is  for  an  Alberta  Agri- 
cultural Fand  Commission  but  rather 
than  putting  a  development  freeze  on  the 
land,  as  was  done  in  B.C..  the  Alberta  Com- 
mission could  "create  a  new  echelon  of  (land 
rights)"  development  rights,  w  hich  would 
be  added  to  the  familiar  mineral  and  surface 
rights. 

He  says  the  easiest  way  to  protect  agri- 


cultural lands  would  be  for  such  a  commis- 
sion to  buy  the  development  rights  to  top 
quality  farm  land.  A  similar  effect  may  be 
achieved  through  taxation  which  favors 
tanners  who  keep  their  top  quality  land  in 
farm  production  and  penalizes  developers 
w  ho  take  the  land  out  of  production.  Or.  the 
province  could  give  developers  subsidies  to 
defray  the  cost  of  servicing  poorer  quality 
land. 

Consultant  Walker  thinks  development 
rights  would  not  solve  the  problem.  "Any 
time  you  add  on  costs,  the  end  user  is  going 
to  have  to  pay.  If  a  developer  can't  make  a 
profit,  he's  going  to  go  broke.  It  government 
comes  in  and  imposes  a  fee,  it'll  work  itself 
into  the  cost  of  housing,  increasing  the  cost 
with  no  benefit  to  the  homeowner." 

Mr.  Notlcy  feels  Mr.  Cooks'  proposal  is 
"a  modest  step"  forward,  but  he  favors  a 
commission  with  as  many  teeth  as  the 
BCFC.  "Apart  from  people,  land  is  our 
most  important  resource."  he  says.  "The 
major  threat  is  mindless  urbanization  which 
has  pushed  up  the  price  of  land  to  unreason- 
able levels  and  taken  farm  land  out  oi 
production." 
|  Under  the  strict  controls  he  advocates. 
%  agricultural  land  could  only  be  taken  out  of 
farm  production  "for  compelling  reasons." 

With  so  much  disagreement  even  among 
those  who  sec  themselves  as  stewards  of  the 
land,  it  is  a  sure  bet  consensus  among  all 
Albertans  will  be  difficult  to  reach.  The 
ECA.  which  has  published  a  dozen  studies 
recently  on  the  agricultural  land  issue,  plans 
public  hearings  on  the  question  soon. 

ECA  chief  Crerar  says  the  hearings  are 
"partly  to  get  public  opinion.  Do  Albertans 
think  this  is  a  major  problem,  or  is  it  froth 
on  the  surface?  If  it  is  serious,  they'll  beable 
to  sav  what  kind  of  actions  make  sense 
People  say  they  don't  want  government  inter- 
vention —  so  there  are  many  alternatives 
they'll  want  to  probe  to  find  the  combina- 
tion of  effects  and  approaches  that  make 
sense  in  an  Albertan  context." 

Sharon  Adams  is  a  Calgary  journalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer 
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Reports  from  the  ECA 

The  Environment  Council  of  Alberta  has 
recently  released  two  reports  prepared  by  its 
staff.  Irrigation  Agriculture  in  Alberta  is 
part  of  the  background  information  for  up- 
coming ECA  hearings  into  agricultural  land 
use  in  Alberta.  It  concludes,  in  part,  that 
"expansion  of  irrigated  acreage  cannot,  by 
itself,  be  expected  to  maintain  Alberta's  agri- 
cultural productivity  without  an  active  pro- 
gram to  preserve  agricultural  land  in  the  rest 
of  the  province." 

Greenhouse  Production  in  Alberta  is  also 
part  of  the  same  collection  of  background 
papers.  It  explores  the  question  of  increased 
greenhous  production  in  Alberta,  its  future 
and  restrictions. 

Copies  of  both  publications,  as  well  as  a 
range  of  other  materials  on  agricultural  land 
use,  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  ECA, 
8th  floor,  Weber  Centre,  5555  Calgary  Trail, 
Edmonton  T6H  5P9,  or  by  calling  427-5792 
or  Zenith  06075. 


Our  Apology 

The  bylines  of  Helen  Corbett,  Sharon 
Adams  and  Lynne  Van  Luven  were  inad- 
vertently transposed  in  the  Public  l^ands 
(Sept.  Oct.)  issue.  We  apologize  for  any 
confusion  which  may  have  resulted. 


Banff  Centre  Course 

The  Banf  f  Centre  School  of  Management  is 
offering  a  seminar  on  Management  Control 
Systems,  November  20-27.  This  seminar,  of 
interest  to  financial  managers,  controllers 
or  general  managers  of  medium  to  larger 
sized  organizations,  will  be  led  by  Dr.  Don 
Pease  and  Dr.  Lee  Atamian. 

Reservations  and  further  information  are 
available  from  David  Rochefort,  762-6135. 


Soil  Salinity  Conference 

The  first  annual  western  provincial  confer- 
ence on  the  Rationalization  of  Water  and 
Soil  Research  and  management  will  be  held 
in  Lethbridge  Nov.  29-Dec.  2.  The  subject 
of  soil  salinity  will  be  discussed  in  addresses 
by  leading  researchrs  and  in  workshops  as 
the  seminar  attempts  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions: How  can  the  spread  of  salinity  be 
limited?  What  management  practices  are 
most  effective?  How  can  saline  soils  be 
reclaimed? 

Alberta  Agriculture  is  organizing  the 
seminar.  Registration  information  is  avail- 
able from  Brian  Colgan,  director  of  land  use 
activities.  Alberta  Agriculture,  201,  9718 
107  St.  Edmonton  T5K  2C8 


Environmental  Biologists  Meet 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Environmental 
Biologists  is  a  national  organization  of  peo- 
ple educated  and  working  in  the  biological 
sciences.  Its  objectives  are  to  evaluate,  and 


advise  the  government  on,  those  policies 
and  actions  which  have  environmental  impli- 
cations. The  society  is  also  interested  in 
maintaining  high  professional  standsrds  in 
natural  resource  education,  research  and 
management. 

Monthly  meetings  are  held  in  Edmonton 
and  Calgary,  during  which  feature  speakers 
address  resource  management  and  en\  iron- 
mental  issues.  Meetings  in  Edmonton  will 
be  held  at  the  Faculty  Club,  University  of 
Alberta,  Nov.  30,  Jan.  10,  Feb.  14.  March 
14  and  April  11.  For  further  information 
call  John  Lilley  (427-5792.  Edmonton). 
Lewis  Cocks  (420-2600.  Edmonton),  or 
Mark  Polet  (233-3976,  Calgary). 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of 
province-wide  interest  you'd  like  to 
contribute  to  Environment  Update, 
please  send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  ad- 
dress on  the  Contents  page.  The  edi- 
tor reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit 
the  items. 


